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For students arriving in Oberlin, the next few years of their lives will be an incredibly 
exciting time. They’re learning, growing, researching, and exploring. They’re finding 
subjects they’re passionate about—and you help make that happen. 


Alumni volunteer Emma Rowan ‘12 says her four years at Oberlin were fantastic. 
“| was fortunate enough to have not one, but several incredible mentors in my professors, 
employers, and dorm parents,” she recalls. 


“Some helped me learn to express myself clearly. Some helped me make connections 
with other Obies in my field. Some simply took me out for brunch at a nearby local cafe just 
to get off campus and chat. But the one thing they all had in common was passion. 


Oberlin faculty and staff are passionate about what they teach and what they are able to 
share with their students.” 


Help students find their passion with your gift today. And with the launch of Oberlin’s 


new Crowdfunding site at , you Can give to exactly the 
kind of programs you're most passionate about. 


Make your gift today on our 
secure giving page: 
www.oberlin.edu/donate 


or call 800.693.3167. 
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FROM THE PRESIDENT 


HE START OF A NEW ACADEMIC YEAR AT OBERLIN IS AN EXCITING TIME. BUT THESE 

days a new school year often coincides with multiplying rankings, surveys, and stories 

in the media questioning the quality, value, cost, purpose, and promise of a college edu- 

cation. Soon the federal government will be joining the rankings business. 

I have worked in higher education for many years. Rankings are a fact of life. But 

they do not capture the Oberlin experience or that at any other college or university. 
As we look more closely, we see that the assumptions, data, and methodologies are open to 
question. Yet faculty, students, alumni, administrators, and prospective students and their parents 
look at rankings. We all want our college to get high marks. That’s just human nature. 

I’ve written and spoken frequently about the relevance, cost, and value of a college education. I 
do so because I believe a liberal arts education is the best preparation a young person can have for 
success in life. 1 have benefited from and believe in studying the distinctive blend of the humanities, 
science, and the arts that is the essence of liberal arts education. 

I know Oberlin College prepares students to lead meaningful, considered lives, to flourish in 
multiple careers, and to be informed, engaged citizens of their communities and the world. 

The efficacy of an Oberlin education can be measured in many ways—intellectual achievement 
and sharpened critical thinking skills; completed research or other sustained projects; performances 
given; lifelong friendships formed with fellow students and faculty; the economic and career success 
of our graduates; the commitment of our students and alumni to serving their fellow human beings 
around the country and the world; their participation in and support of music and the arts; their 
generosity of spirit and devotion to teaching and learning; their international orientation; and their 
steadfast belief in making the world a better place for everyone. 

When you meet Oberlin’s students, faculty, staff, alumni, and parents, you see how these 
qualities power their lives and careers. I see it in the opportunities our alumni are creating for our 
students to make connections that can lead to career paths or graduate school. I’m especially 
heartened by alumni support of paid internships and research opportunities. 

I was thinking of paths to success and the power of an Oberlin education during Ishmael Beah’s 
Convocation talk about his new novel, Radiance of Tomorrow, in Finney Chapel early this semester. 
In some ways, Ishmael, a member of the Class of ’04, is the quintessential Oberlinian. He worked 
hard, followed his passion, and benefited from the teachings, encouragement, and wisdom of 
faculty mentors. Ishmael didn’t know that his student writing project would become his first book, 
the international bestseller A Long Way Gone: Memoirs of a Boy Soldier. Nor could he know that the 


success of that book would help him become a high-profile spokesperson for human rights. 
He was an Oberlin student 


albeit from an unusual background—benefiting from this 
institution’s great traditions of outstanding teaching, devotion to academic rigor, commitment to 
financial aid, and belief in giving back to society through service. 

All those things helped Ishmael 


and countless other Oberlin alumni from around the world 
and from every walk of life—to build meaningful, financially successful lives that benefit their 
communities and humanity. 

That doesn t lend itself to ranking schemes or headlines. It is just what Oberlin does—transform 
the lives of its students for the better and help them change the world. 
MARVIN KRrISLov 
President, Oberlin College 


LETTERS, FALL 2014 


UNFORTUNATE HEADLINE 


hank you for another beautiful publica- 

tion (Summer 2014). A headline on page 
7, Lucky Seven,” nearly stopped my heart, 
though, and not in a good way. Your headline 
writer really thinks it’s luck that got those seven 
faculty members tenure and promotion? Could 
you have more effectively minimized their 
efforts and successes in print? Please take a look 
at their CVs and reconsider the way you cover 
such professional and community milestones. 


KATHRYN ANANDA-OWENS '89 
Northfield, Minn. 


The writer is an associate professor of music 
at St. Olaf College. 


SEEGER SESSIONS 


hank you for the article about Pete Seeger. 
He was truly one of the great humans on 
this Earth and the best song leader ever. 

One minor correction. I’m pretty sure his 
first Oberlin concert, held in the Allen Art 
Museum, was in the spring of 1952. I was there 
and was a freshman living in Men’s Building, 
where Kent Sidon was also a resident. As I recall, 
Kent told me that he and perhaps others had 
driven Pete to his next engagement at some 
other college. How he did that, I’m not sure, 
since we weren't allowed to have cars. President 
Stevenson sometimes loaned students his car, so 
that might be how it was done. 

At the concert, Pete sang some Spanish Civil 
War songs of the Lincoln Brigade. After the 
concert I bought a record of those songs from 
Kent. The singers are not identified on the label 


or record cover, since it was the era of 
McCarthy and blacklists, but Pete’s voice was 
unmistakable. 

In July 2000 we attended a folk festival in 
Rhode Island where Pete sang with his 
grandson, Tao Rodriguez-Seeger. Pete’s voice 
wasn't quite as strong nor his banjo as fast, but 
he was still extraordinary and a world-class 
song leader. I got him to autograph the cover of 
Songs of the Lincoln Brigade. It’s the only 10” LP 
we still keep. 


Tom HortH ’55 
Newburyport, Mass. 


aving loved camp songs from childhood, 

my interest in folk songs was developed at 
Oberlin. Does anyone remember an afternoon 
children’s concert by Pete Seeger in the 1950s? 
Smuggling in notepad and pencil, I wrote as fast 
as possible, jotting down the words and music, 
while he delighted that young audience. 


ANNE PRATT REINHART 757 
Baltimore, Md. 


n September 20, the Oberlin College 

men’s varsity lacrosse program honored 
Linda Donovan by naming its annual alumni 
lacrosse game after her. The ceremony took 
place on the occasion of the 50th alumni/ 
varsity annual contest held at Oberlin’s new 
Bailey Field. 

Linda Donovan, who passed away in March 
2014, was the wife of former Oberlin College 
varsity lacrosse head coach James Donovan, 
who also was the head coach of Oberlin High 
School’s varsity football team for many years. 
Linda was an avid supporter of the men’s 
varsity lacrosse program and was especially 
involved in the annual alumni game. 

It would be difficult to remember a 
single alumni lacrosse game that Linda did 
not attend, even when James was unable to 
be present. Linda was an enthusiastic sup- 
porter of the game and seemed to know 
and have relationships with each and every 
one of the alumni who participated in the 
game every year. 

No matter what the truth may have been, 


Obereactions 


Linda made sure that she told each of the alumni 
players that they had played a great game. She 
was our den mother and always had a radiant 
smile for each of us. Last October 2013, she 
brought the traditional bowl of orange slices for 
the alumni squad and cheered us on, even as the 
cancer that ultimately took her life was gaining a 
firm foothold in her body. 

For those who knew her, Linda was a 
beautiful person, inside and out, and a generous, 
caring, funny, classy, and sassy woman. She was 
loved and respected by all who knew her, and 
she will be especially missed by the lacrosse 
alumni, who initiated the proposal to name the 
annual alumni lacrosse game after her. It is most 
fitting that Linda Donovan’s name be a 
permanent part of Oberlin’s enduring men’s 
varsity lacrosse tradition. 


L. MICHAEL HANKES 74 


Braintree, Mass. 


PRITZKER’S HELPER 
ip eaving aside the shocking amorality of the 
question you posed (“Can anything be done 
about [inequality], and should anything be done 
about it?), I was quite agitated to read the 
Commerce Department’s chief economist Susan 
Helper ’79 opine about economic inequality. She 
cites some indeed troubling statistics about the 
concentration of wealth. I don’t have any reason 
to question Helper’s intentions or record, but it 
seems worth noting that her boss, Commerce 
Secretary Penny Pritzker, has an abominable 
record in this regard. Pritzker and her family 
made their obscene fortune from, among other 
things, pioneering offshore tax avoidance 
strategies; closing down a unionized railcar 
factory in Indiana and re-opening non-union in 
Louisiana; pushing subprime mortgages; 
exploiting hotel workers; and trapping people in 
poverty by actively marketing credit reports to 
employers. 


Lars NEGSTAD 91 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Oberlin Alumni Magazine welcomes comments from 
readers. Please address your letters to Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine, 247 W. Lorain St., Suite C, Oberlin, OH 44074- 
1089; or e-mail: alum.mag@oberlin.edu. Letters may be 
edited for clarity and space. Additional letters may appear 
on OAM's website at www.oberlin.edu/oam 


WINTER TERM 2015: DESPERATELY SEEKING HOUSING The greatest challenge for students pursuing winter term internships is often housing. It can be very difficult and 


expensive to find a place to live for one month, especiall an F 
for a fellow Obie! Visit oberlin.edu/career/alumni and click on “Provide Temporary Housing, 
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y in large urban areas like NYC, San Francisco, and DC. If you have a little spare room, please consider offering housing 
or contact the Career Center @ 440-775-8140 or internships@oberlin.edu. 


ALI NOW AN OHIOANAN 


Associate Professor of Creative Writing Kazim Ali 
has won the 2014 Ohioana Book Award in Poetry for 
Sky Ward, his fourth book of poetry. Ohioana awards, 

first awarded in 1942, recognize individuals who 

contribute to the state's culture. “It means a great 
deal to me to have such a personal book be 
recognized, especially among such other poets whom 


Pearl in 


GIRL WITH A PEARL EARRING 
A HOVEL BY TRAGY GHEVALION 


So if my papers and notebooks (yes, I still write longhand!) 


attic, I want them to be at one of my spiritual touchstones.” 


‘hold in high esteem," says Alli. 


Read more at the Oberlin College News Center: news.oberlin.edu 
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NOVELIST TRACY CHEVALIER 84 HAS DECIDED TO DONATE TO OBERLIN THE 

papers related to all of her published novels. The author of seven historical novels, 
Chevalier is best known for Girl with a Pearl Earring, which sold 4 million copies 
worldwide and was made into a feature film. She received 


an honorary doctorate 
from Oberlin in 


2013 and was also that year’s commencement speaker. 
It feels a little strange, a little early, to be committing my papers to 
while I’m still in the full bloom of writing,” says Chevalier. 


feels safe and appropriate, it’s Oberlin. 


an institution 
“ However, if anyplace 
My time as a student there was life-chang- 
ing—I learned how to read, to write, to think. Recently 


I learn [ have honored it by making 
it a setting for my 


novel The Last Runaway. Settings are always special places for me 


are not going to remain in my office and 


Read more in Library Perspectives at Oberlin.edu/library/friends/perspectives/50.pdf 


round Tappan Square 


Of Note 


Oberlin approved a 
policy that allows 
admissions officers 
in the College of 
Arts and Sciences 
and Conservatory of 
Music to consider 
applications for 
admission from 
undocumented 
prospective 
students as part of 
the domestic pool of 
applications. The 
policy, adopted in 
February, reads: 


“Oberlin College 


considers undocu- 
mented students as 
domestic candidates 
for admission. 
Students who 
qualify for ‘deferred 
action’ and have 
achieved DACA 
status (Deferred 
Action for Childhood 
Arrivals), are par- 
ticularly encouraged 
to apply.” 

“We have always 
welcomed applica- 
tions from undocu- 
mented students,” 
says Debra 
Chermonte, vice 
president and dean 
of admissions and 
financial aid. “But 
because they are 
not U.S. citizens, we 
had, like most 
colleges, required 
them to apply as 
international 


students. In practice, 


though, admissions 
officers considered 
such applicants 
holistically within 
the scope of the 


domestic pool. This 
policy aligns our 
current practices 
with the public 
language we use to 
describe Oberlin’s 
policy with respect 
to undocumented 
students.” 


Read more at 

the Oberlin College 
News Center: 
news.oberlin:edu 


The average number 
of miles Oberlin 
students travel from 
home. Oberlin 

was number 20 in 

a list of the top 25 
colleges with 
students farthest 
from home, 
compiled by the 
Washington Post. 


A two-year grant 
of $500,000 from 
the Burton D. 
Morgan Foundation 
will endow 
entrepreneurship 
programming at 
Oberlin. The 
endowment will 
provide vital support 
for the college's 
campus-wide 
entrepreneurship 
initiatives— 
Creativity & 
Leadership and 
Launch. 


Read more at 

the Oberlin College 
News Center: 
news.oberlin.edu 


PEACE TALKS 
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Oberlin enrolled 825 new undergraduates this fall, hitting its admissions 
target exactly, says Debra Chermonte, vice president and dean of admissions and financial aid. The 
new undergraduates come from 41 states and the District of Columbia and 22 countries. About 
600 high schools worldwide are sending students to Oberlin. About 63 percent of those students 
attended public schools. "The new arts and sciences class has a high percentage of students who 
held leadership positions prior to Oberlin—88 percent of the class led more than 1,300 organiza- 
tions,” Chermonte announced at a meeting of the faculty. “So get ready!" 
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Artist Claes Oldenburg, who was in Ohio last spring to receive an honorary degree | 


Case Western Reserve University (exactly 42 years after receiving one from Oberlin), visited 
rt Museum and provided insight to museum staffers on his 50-plus works in the 


g Giant Three-Way Plug, his first public commissioned sculpture. 
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Around Tappan Square 


BY ROSALIND BLACK ‘14 


GROWING UP IN SOUTH ASIA, 
fourth-year students Prakash Paudel, 
Saksham Khosla, and Venkata Shiva 
Mandala witnessed the conditions 
that often lead to the inability of 
fifth graders in rural India to read or 
do basic math. “My [classmates] and 
| have seen firsthand the plethora of 
issues plaguing education in the 
region, says Paudel, a native of 


Pokhara, Nepal. He, along with 


Khosla and Mandala, who both grew 
up in New Delhi, realized that 
limited access to highly trained 


teachers, electricity, and the Internet 


thwarted efforts to solve the problem. 


That was the driving force behind 
the creation of LumenEd, an 
organization the Obies founded that 
uses technology to boost the 
education efforts in developing 


countries. Earlier this year, the group 


received a $10,000 grant from Davis 
Projects for Peace for their efforts to 
spread peace and empower the next 
generation with education. They 
received $1,500 last February when 
taking first place in the IdeaLab 
portion of the LaunchU Pitch 
Competition and gained additional 
support from Oberlin’s Bonner 
Center for Service and Learning. 


Che team began by designing a 


device with speakers and a projector 
that could display audiovisual 
educational content to an entire 
classroom. With a $600 Creativity 
and Leadership grant from Oberlin, 
LumenEd first tested a prototype last 
summer in an after-school program 
for underprivileged children at the 
Sanskriti School in New Delhi. The 
trial run went well. The partners 


discovered that their prototype’s 


pet Ett ware 


BAX, ee ing regions. Unlike educati , . 
The Bright ries ‘ie $ § Unlike education Latin Roots 
at work in a third-grade 

classroom ina 
low-income government 

school in New Delhi. provide equipment that doesn’t work 


in underdeveloped areas without 


programs that rely on expensive 
classroom materials and highly 


trained teachers, or initiatives that 


electricity or network infrastructure, 
LumenEd circumvents the challenges 
posed by entering rural or remote 


areas with technology-based 


education programs. 

The box is small and portable, yet 
packs a punch. It consists of a 
personal computer the size of a 
credit card, a projector, and speakers 
for displaying audiovisual content to 
an entire classroom. A built-in 
camera and microphone allows the 
class to record videos to send to 
pen-pal classrooms across the world. 
The device comes with a solar 
battery kit, which eliminates the 
need for electricity. It runs software 
that is intuitive to use and comes 
with open-source educational 
content on a flash drive that can be 
traded by mail for different curricula, | <r ttestrereeteesteeieseersneeeeteseettseeetnseenseeeteeeeetese 
ending the need for Internet-based 
updates. The team is also partnering 
with Teach for India and Asha for 
Education, two leading education 
NGOs in the region, to build a 
network of teachers and schools with 
whom to work and to customize 


educational content to meet specific 
local needs. 

The ambition of LumenEd’s 
founders reach beyond these nine 
schools: they aim to improve India’s 
education system as a whole. They 


also plan to move beyond India; 
LumenEd is slated to place Bright 
Orange Boxes in Ghanaian schools | 


by January 2015, expand to South 


American schools next summer, and 
display abilities and educational link these schools with pen pals in 
content effectively engaged the the United States. 

“The number of children lacking 


Hayes Lifted 


As the new executive director of the Oberlin Project, Sean Hayes is 
access to quality education world- | shepherding an ambitious effort that aims to transform Oberlin's local 


lassroom, proving its value as a 


learning tool. This summer, new 


; | es , 
partners Henry Harboe, a fourth- wide is rather stunning, and ina | economy. The long-term goals of the Oberlin Project—reducing the 
years ident, and third-year student world increasingly driven by | city's greenhouse gas emissions 50 percent by 2015; developing a local 
Th K k joined th trio knowledge, nationwide education Is food hub that can meet 70 percent of the community's consumption; 
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and creating one of the first climate-positive cities in America, becom- 
ing climate positive by 2050, to name a few—could be perceived as 
lofty, but Hayes sees all of these goals as attainable. 


menEd is currently bringing a an important step forward for many 


designed device, dubbed the countries,’ says Mandala. 


ght Orange Box, to nine schools Read more at the Oberlin College News 


For the full article, visit the Oberlin College News Center: news.oberlin.edu 
y Delhi and the surround Center: news.oberlin.edu 
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RULES OF ATTRACTION John Pearson, who was Young-Hunter Professor of Studio Art until he retired in May after 42 years at Oberlin, continues to be an 
important figure in the region's art scene. Winner of a Cleveland Arts Prize in 1975, Pearson has pursued a system-based style that embraces self-imposed 


o 
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limitations—color schemes, rules, unspoken algorithms—without sacrificing expression. “What counts is how it looks after I'm finished,” he once said. "| hope my 
paintings will slowly seduce.” An exhibition of his works, John Pearson: Intuitive Structures, will be on view at the Akron Art Museum through February 8, 2015. 
For more information, visit AkronArtMuseum.org. 


Your Kiss is on My List. 


And My Chart. 


BY FF HAGAN 8é 


COMPULSIVE JOURNALER GALEN 
Beebe ’12 began “Kiss List”—a data 
set of everyone she’s ever kissed—as 
a cataloguing exercise and then a 
sorting one. “I wanted to find my 
‘type’ in a scientific, objective 
manner,’ she says, “so I started 
writing down the scientificish, 
objective facts. This started with a 
person’s sun sign.” 

Though she originally conceived 


of the project as a book with overlay 


graphs on tracing paper, friend John 
West ’10 suggested turning it into an 
interactive project for the web. They 
worked on it for about half a year 
and launched the site in December 
2013 (see kisslist.etc-gallery.com). 
From sun signs, the variables and 
juxtapositions grew. One graph 
charts “my enjoyment” combined 
with “my partner’s orientation.” 
Another graph combines “my 


enjoyment” and “my shame” 


(options: “won't look them in the 
eye, “won't tell most people,” “kiss 
and tell”). Time known, age 
difference, and gender of partner are 
among the other variables. 

Buried—or not so buried—in 
Beebe’s data was West. 

Though they weren't dating when 
the project began, West says he had “a 
rather large crush” on Beebe, and in 
2010 had made his way onto her list. 

“It was awkward for me to talk 
about things like my categorizing 
system, or really anything where | 
had to talk around the fact that he 


was one of the dots,” says Beebe. 


“The other thing is that I went to 


great pains to keep the kissers anony- 


mous, and I tried my best to ensure 
that they couldn't find themselves 
outside of the ‘Who’ graphs. But, of 
course, John saw the code, so he 
knew all about his kiss.” 

Beebe, West says, gave him “this 
big blob of data to sort through and 
make graphs out of, and while it was 
stripped free of names, based on 
astrological sign, date of kiss, and the 
age difference, it was pretty easy to 
tell which one was me. So, here I am, 
collaborating with Galen on this 
amazing project, and the whole time 
I’m looking at something that says 
that Galen ranked our kiss a 3 out of 
4 on the enjoyment scale. What am I 


supposed to do with that?” 
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From left: Untitled Mondrian Linear 
Untitled: RM 2D13 D, 2013 (Seed Series 3), 2000 Series #1B, 1975 

Acrylic on canvas, Acrylic and white pencil Ink and acrylic on canvas, 
2x on wood, 48 x 144 in. 


48 x 19 7/8 x Gin. 


The obvious answer was to TIME KNOWN MY ENJOYMENT LEVEL: 
os AND MY 
publish it. ENJOYMENT LEVEL Bee Way 
“We realized we wanted something @ ITS OKAY 
@ | FEEL THIS IN MY BODY 
physical that the viewer could hold MY STOMACH IS SLEDDING 


onto while she dove into Galen’s Sy stbuikcn Gp EHO 
memories,” says West. The couple Ist 2S 
raised $1,500 for a limited run and 
in May 2014 Kiss List, which began 
as a book idea, then a website, 
became a book once again. They 
both hope to produce an expanded 
version of the book. And, who 
knows? There could be other data 
sets from Beebe’s past to draw on. 
“Galen’s journals are a treasure 


trove, so 1 wouldn’t be surprised 


f we do something like this again, 


; 


Sam JUST MET 1 MONTH TO 1 TO 3 YEARS 3 TO 5 YEARS MORE THAN 
YAYS West. 1 YEAR 5 YEARS 
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Thought Process 


New York City chef 
Tyler Kord ‘00 
wrote the book on 
broccoli, which 
includes the recipe 
for this broccoli 
sandwich with 
marinara sauce and 
pickled peppers. 


r a . if 
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> * hand-bound cookbooks focused on single R D'S CREAMED BROCCOLI 
He’s Shopping’ opera sausslencte TYLER KORD'S C 


ingredients by the Brooklyn-based indie publisher 
Broccoli Short Stack. 
“Frankly, I would have been angry if Short Stack 
had asked somebody else to do a cookbook solely 


SINCE THE OPENING OF HIS about broccoli,” Kord says with a laugh. “I’ve made a 
restaurant No. 7 in Fort pretty good name for myself in this town based on 
Greene, Brooklyn, six years that vegetable.” acetal 
ago, chef Tyler Kord ’00 has Kord’s broccoli obsession can be traced to his 
become known as “the childhood: he was a picky eater, but inexplicably 
broccoli guy.” In fact, Kord loved to eat broccoli steamed with butter and salt 
has built a small empire or at Chinese restaurants. It was the only vegetable 
| from cooking this under- he ate. He even recalls eating broccoli with 
es | rated vegetable. couscous as a late-night snack during his Oberlin 
Pe ait) It started with double- days, when he was the local food buyer at Tank 


decker broccoli tacos, which and made pizzas at Asia House. 


became the best-selling, signature item on the When he became a chef—he studied at the 
ta or as nes ; INGREDIENTS 
menu at No. 7. Then the restaurant spun off a French Culinary Institute and was the sous chef for 


sandwich shop, No. 7 Sub, where Kord offered a chef Jean-Georges Vongerichten at Perry St.—he 
hearty broccoli sandwich with pickled lychees and _ was irked by how underappreciated his beloved 
ricotta salata. That one sandwich shop grew into vegetable was in New York restaurants. Perhaps 
four locations throughout the city. Finally, earlier broccoli’s pedestrian reputation was due to its 
this year, his “broccoli guy” status was officially ubiquity in grocery stores, or its association with 
clinched with the publication of Broccoli, Kord’s healthiness and parents who say “eat your vegeta- 


first cookbook and a paean to his muse. The bles!” Whatever the reason, Kord set out to reclaim 


cookbook is part of a series of small-format, and venerate the vegetable, in part because he had 


long been impressed with its versatility: There’s no 
waste, it keeps for a long time, it’s crunchy when it’s 
raw, and it holds its own in almost any dish, no 
matter how much sauce there is. 

“If you boil broccoli for too long, it becomes 
gray and waterlogged, but if you overcook it in a 
dry situation, it becomes all melty and beautiful,” 
he observes. 

When people see the broccoli on the menu at No. 
7 or No.7 Sub, “they’re always surprised and excited,” 
Kord says. So, naturally, his greatest broccoli hits 
became recipes in the book: double-decker broccoli 
tacos, broccoli tempura, and the No. 7 Sub broccoli 
sandwich. Then, Kord let his imagination loose to 
come up with 17 other recipes, ranging from main 
dishes and sandwiches to soups, salads, and sides. 
The recipes, such as chicken parm with broccoli 
sauce instead of tomato sauce, are intended to be 
accessible to novice cooks. There’s even a recipe for 
grocery store ramen in broccoli broth. Kord 
included a recipe for pickled broccoli stems because 
it’s less clear what to do with that part of the 
vegetable on its Own. 

| didn’t want it to be all « razy, complic ated, 


hef-y things,” he says. “I want people to make 
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Recent Releases 


BY LIV COMBE '12 


Midnight in Europe 
Alan Furst ‘62 
RANDOM HOUSE 


Cristian Ferrar, Midnight in Europe's hero, is a smooth-talking, 
bon vivant Spaniard living in Paris in the late 1930s. Ferrar's skill 
as a diplomat and sweet-talker of the elite is matched only by 
Furst’'s knack for leisurely building up to a dramatic climax; as 
the novel unfolds, Ferrar's interests shift from bedding socialites 
to racing against time—not to mention Franco and Hitler—to 
successfully deliver much-needed munitions to the Spanish 
Republican Army. If you haven't already read Furst's preceding 
World War II novels—which the New York Times-called “elegant 
and gripping"—you won't be at a loss when you read his latest 
variation on a theme. But you might find yourself clamoring to 


pick them up once you reach the back cover. 
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e Kristie Macrakis 


Prisoners, Lovers, 
and Spies 

Kristie Macrakis ‘80 
YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


What do Ovid, the 
Continental Congress, 
and al-Qaeda have in 
common? Invisible 
writing. From ancient 
Roman love letters to 
clandestine World War 
Il messages, Macrakis, 
a professor of history 
and espionage, takes 
you through the world 
of invisible writing— 
and even includes an 
appendix for handy 
DIY kitchen chemistry 
recipes so that you 
can try your hand at it 
at home. 


Never Be Closing: 
How to Sell Better 
Without Screwing 
Your Clients, 

Your Colleagues, 

or Yourself 

Tim Hurson ‘67 and 
Tim Dunne 

PENGUIN PORTFOLIO 


The first rule of sales is 


: “always be closing.” Or is 


it? Expounding on the 
principles of Hurson’'s 
first book, Think Better, 
Savvy businessmen 
Hurson and Dunne 
explain that the less 
time you spend trying 
to close a deal, the 
more time you can 
spend figuring out how 
best to actually solve a 
client's problem. Grab a 


highlighter, salespeople. 


Dear 
Committee 
embers 


Y 
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Dear Committee 


: Members 
: Julie Schumacher ‘81 


DOUBLEDAY 


Meet Jason Fitger, a 
lonely, burned-out 


creative writing 

: professor and failed 
: author whose life 

: revolves around 

: (theoretically) recom- 


mending the virtues of 


: others. An academic 

: satire written entirely in 
: the form of letters of 

: recommendation, this 

: novel will make you 


laugh, it will make you 


cringe, and it will leave 

: you grateful that your 

: days of college 

: recommendation letters 


are behind you. 


oe 


Pin 


Roman 
1g My Dax’ JOP 


Patience Bloom 


7 Romance is My 
: Day Job: 
: A Memoir of Finding 


Love at Last 
Patience Bloom ‘90 
DUTTON ADULT 


: They say you should 

: separate your work 

: and your home life. But 
: what if, like Patience 


Bloom, you're a senior 


: editor at Harlequin? No 
: true love for you? With 
humor, self-reflection, 
: and plenty of pop 

: culture references, 


Bloom chronicles her 


: relationships with a 
: series of Prince 


Not-So-Charmings— 
and, of course, the 
moment when she 
finally finds her own 
Mr. Big 


VERY GOODREADS Interested in books by Oberlin alumni and faculty? Thanks to GoodReads, the 
Oberlin College Alumni Association has established an online bookshelf chock-full of books by your former 


professors, your classmates— 


maybe even you. Visit http://tinyurl.com/OCgoodreads. 
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DURING THE OBERLIN-WELLINGTON RESCUE (1858), THE CROWD LIBERATED 
CORMER SLAVE JOHN PRICE “IN GENERAL PURPOSE AND RESOLUTION 
AS \F IT WERE OF A SINGLE FEARLESS GIANT." 


ONE U.S. MARSHAL MADE A NUMBER OF 
ATTEMPTS TO CAPTURE RUNAWAY SLAVES 
AND BRING THEM BACK SOUTH-- 


EARLY A HALF CENTURY 
after he first arrived as an 
undergraduate at Oberlin, 


in his old age that the 
“irrepressible conflict 

between freedom and 

slavery in our land first 


along the geographical line 
between free and slave 
territory.” On one side of 
that line, the Ohio River, could be found slaves desperate to escape their 
bondage. On the opposite shore was the prospect of freedom, “shadowy 
and uncertain indeed, but sufficient to excite the hopes of an imaginative 
and impressible race.” Besides a small handful of slave rebellions, only acts 
of individuals and small groups of bondsmen and the operation of the 
Underground Railroad offered physical resistance to the laws that enslaved 
men and women. Though the “railroad” had existed for decades before 
Oberlin itself, once the community became a legendary beacon for all 


freedom seekers, it was, by all accounts, responsible for a great deal of the 
success of the “underground” phenomenon. Though Oberlin was but a 
part of a vast network of participants who will never be known, the 
relatively well-documented involvement of its townspeople in the 
Underground Railroad demonstrated its fundamentally practical and 
independent approach to abolitionism, as well as the vital importance of 
African Americans in the great freedom struggle. 

Oberlin abolitionists lived in open defiance of state and federal fugitive 
slave laws. College president Charles Grandison Finney refused even to 


recognize the 1850 federal enactment by calling it a fugitive slave law—to 


James Fairchild remembered 


appeared, in practical form, 


ONE FAMILY RAN HIM OFF WITH A SHOTGUN... 


him it remained an illegitimate “act.” The only fugitive slave law worth 
obeying, most Oberlinites agreed, was God’s “higher law” of justice and 
righteousness that they had maintained since the 1830s: “Thou shalt not 
deliver unto his master the servant which is escaped from his master unto 
thee; he shall dwell with thee, even among you, in that place which he shall 
choose...thou shalt not oppress him.” As African Americans traveled the 
perilous route of the North Star through northwestern Ohio, the “assistance” 
from many in the Oberlin community took many forms. The combined 
efforts of the absconders and their abolitionist allies always resulted in the 
completion of another leg of the former slave’s journey closer to freedom, 
without, Oberlinites were proud to point out, a single exception. 

Help for fugitive slaves could be as simple as providing ambiguous answers 
to a slave catcher’s prying questions. But the most common assistance 
rendered by Oberlinites took more direct forms. The most straightforward 
method was for an abolitionist to venture into a slaveholding state and, as 
Southerners called it, “entice” enslaved men and women to leave their owners 
for freedom in the North. These men and women entered into their plans 
fully aware that if caught, they may well be jailed or lynched. These were the 
abolitionists who earned the greatest respect from Oberlin’s African American 
population, many of whom were also frequent “enticers” in the South 
themselves. In the eyes of the black community, the empathetic identification 

“of those in bonds” could not be clearer or more highly esteemed. 

Calvin Fairbank and Delia Webster, both Oberlin students in the early 
1840s, were committed abolitionists who pursued all available means for 
practical emancipation, including going into the South to help slaves escape 
their bonds. Between 1837 and 1844, Fairbank claimed to have helped liberate 
at least 44 slaves “from hell.” While already in Kentucky on a mission to 
liberate the wife and children of an Oberlin man, Fairbank and his friend 
Webster, who was then teaching in Lexington, helped another family to 
freedom across the Ohio River. When they returned, however, the pair were 


STONECUTTER JAMES SMITH BEAT HI! 
WITH A STOUT HICKORY STICK... ‘hl 


QT 


jailed on suspicion of their roles in the escape and then convicted with only a 
single piece of damning evidence used against them: a letter found in 
Fairbank’s possession mysteriously addressed only to “Frater” in Oberlin. 
Though Webster was “humanely” incarcerated, Fairbank was shackled 
with 24 pounds of irons and forced to sleep on the floor of the jail. Webster 
was sentenced to a prison term of two years, but Fairbank’s guilty plea, 
despite his appeal for “an abatement on the ground of conscientious 
convictions of duty,” resulted in a sentence of 15 years in a Kentucky 
penitentiary. Webster was soon pardoned and sent back to her home state 
of Vermont. Fairbank, however, remained imprisoned for more than five 
years before his own “early” release. His first act upon his release was to 
assist another enslaved woman to freedom. Upon his return to Ohio, he 
was kidnapped by Kentucky vigilantes, given a sham trial, and sentenced to 


THOUGH THE “RAILROAD” 

HAD EXISTED FOR DECADES 
BEFORE OBERLIN ITSELF, ONCE 
THE COMMUNITY BECAME A 
LEGENDARY BEACON FOR ALL 
FREEDOM SEEKERS, IT WAS, BY 
ALL ACCOUNTS, RESPONSIBLE 
FOR A GREAT DEAL OF 

THE SUCCESS OF THE “UNDER 
GROUND” PHENOMENON 
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-+ AND A*CITIZEN'S COMMITTEE" FINALLY 
KICKED HIM OUT OF TOWN. 


another 15 years. This time, pardon would not be swift in coming, and he 


would occasionally be lashed to a chair and flogged with a leather strap by 
prison guards for no reason. Fairbank tallied 35,105 “stripes laid on” 
during his term. Only after 13 years of prison abuse and poor health was 
Fairbank pardoned, this a year before the end of the Civil War. 

Being kidnapped from Ohio was an even more frightening possibility 
for self-emancipated men and women. However, they were some of 
Oberlin’s boldest Underground conductors, and their forays into the South 
and operations in the North were legendary. Lewis and Milton Clarke were 
two Kentucky brothers who had escaped from slavery and settled in 
Oberlin. Both were active in the operation of the Railroad through the 
town. Lewis, despite his fear of “creeping round day and night ...in a den 
of lions,” returned to Kentucky to help another brother, Cyrus, to freedom 
as well. Armed with 20 dollars and a crude map, Lewis located his younger 
brother, yet the return journey was much more difficult. The way back had 
to be made far from roads and on foot, and fierce summer storms made 
the way nearly impassible. Moreover, Cyrus grew so fatigued that he began 
to see lions in hallucinations. Only Lewis’s constant urging kept the pair 
moving along to Oberlin. 

However, the great majority of escapes by slaves from the South were not 
due to interference from the North. Usually, only after making the most 
treacherous leg of the journey on their own were self-emancipating 
bondsmen assisted by white abolitionists or free Northern African 
Americans. Almost from the minute “Oberlin” became a name that was 
known beyond the physical boundaries of the town as friendly to slaves, the 
town became a beacon for freedom-seeking former bondsmen. Oberlin’s 
enemies also possessed the justifiable belief that an Underground Railroad 
station could be located wherever an Oberlin College alumnus settled. 
Indeed, many of these men and women remained true to their preparation 


at the “activist training school” in Oberlin, including the dictates to assist 


those fleeing from bondage and to encourage others to do so as well. THE GREAT MAJORITY 
In the town of Oberlin itself, residents’ involvement in the Underground OF E SCAPES BY STAVES 


Railroad commenced not long after the community was founded. The first 


definite mention of the involvement of members of the Oberlin community FROM THE SOUTH WERE NOT 
in helping “fugitives” to freedom was in the autumn of 1836. An African 

American man named Williams appeared in Oberlin, met with community DUE nee) INTERFERENCE 
leaders, and unveiled to them his plan for enticing slaves to desert their FR OM THE N ORTH. USU ALY: 


masters and seek freedom in Canada. Williams claimed to have already 


directed at least 14 escaping slaves to Oberlin, and he had been assisted at ONLY AFTER MAKING THE 
least once by an unnamed black accomplice who was a member of the MO oT TRE ACHEROUS LHG OF 


Sheffield Institute, the Oberlin satellite school. With enthusiastic support 


from the student body, the first fruit of these efforts, “a tall athletic negro,” THE JOURNEY ON THEHRIR OWN 
arrived in Oberlin in the winter of 1836. From that point, the arrival in WERE SELF-EMANCIPATING 


town of refugees “from the house of bondage” was a common occurrence. 


Still, there were never as many black residents in Oberlin as outsiders BOND SMEN AS SISTED 
may have imagined, though many of those who were there had taken 
residence after escape from bondage themselves. Because of this remark- BY WHITE ABOLITIONISTS 
able fact, the community had a much different perspective on the OR FREE NORTHE RN 


Underground Railroad from most other abolitionists. Importantly, 
Oberlinites recognized that the real work and risk of emancipation was AFRICAN AMERICANS. 
done by the “fugitive” herself. However proud Oberlinites might be about 

their role in helping someone to freedom, there was always the recognition 


that they had merely assisted in a monumental undertaking and played a The pursuit of the Dobbins family was not unusual. There were almost 
tiny supporting role in the overall drama. “Fugitives” were not described in always slaveholders pursuing their “fugitive property” as they fled north. 
Oberlin as passive travelers but as active agents who, though welcoming Despite the fact that no slave catcher was ever successful in returning a 
support, had fully taken their own lives into their hands and done the most man or woman back to slavery from Oberlin, the town’s reputation as a 
arduous labor of emancipation themselves. safe haven for escaping slaves often led the agents of slaveholders to lurk 
Oberlin residents often prepared baskets of food and left them scattered about the place they called “nigger town” in hope of a significant payday. 
across the surrounding countryside for escaping slaves. Oberlin residents In 1840, seven self-emancipated men and women reached Oberlin just 
donated even larger quantities of goods to other known stops all along the minutes before slave catchers who were in hot pursuit. Students helped hide 
Underground Railroad, especially depots in Canada overseen by Oberlin the fugitives and readied them for a daring escape to Canada. Seven black 
alumni. Barrels arriving from Oberlin for the benefit of former slaves students and residents determined that they would board a wagon with two 
might include books, clothing, bedding, cash donations, or any assortment white men at the reigns. The passengers, outfitted in rags, were meant to be 
of items meant to ease their entry into freedom. Abolitionists across the decoys and divert the attention of the slavehunters from the actual fugitives. 
country sent money directly to Oberlin professors to be used in such a They passed the nine miles to Elyria without incident, but they were 
manner “that the fugitives will be benefited.” One such man from surrounded there by a mob that pulled back the curtains of the wagon to 
Wisconsin sent money to Henry Cowles, writing, “I do not know where to reveal a cartload of African Americans assumed to be the slaves in question. 
send it better than to send it to you.” As the Oberlinites said nothing to disabuse these assumptions and otherwise 
Nearly the whole community went out of its way to assist passers— kept the slave catchers occupied, another wagon containing the actual slaves 
through by any means available. In March of 1853, a mother with eight passed quietly through the edge of town en route to Cleveland. 


children in tow arrived in Oberlin. The youngest child was very ill and in 
desperate need of medical care, but their former master, the father of the 
sick child, was hot on their footsteps. An Oberlin woman offered to take 
the toddler and promised to bring the child to the woman in Canada if he 
survived, or alternatively to make sure the child received a proper Christian 
burial if he did not. Overcome with gratitude, the mother accepted the 
offer and quickly continued north with the other children. 

The child survived another nine days but eventually succumbed to his 
illness. Though Oberlin community members were prepared for his death, 
the boy’s sad fate grieved them; his was a useless loss brought about by the 
iniquities of slavery. A thousand Oberlinites attended his memorial service, 
and the student body took up a collection that was used to purchase a 
monument in Oberlin’s cemetery. Its inscription reads, “Let Slavery perish! 
Lee Howard Dobbins, a fugitive slave orphan, brought here by the adopted 
mother in her flight for liberty, March 17th, 1853. Left here, wasted with 
consumption, found a refuge in death March 26th, 1853. Aged 4 years.” 


African Americans played important and conspicuous parts in the 
maintenance of Oberlin’s Underground line. In fact, more than any other 
aspect of Oberlin society, the operations of its Underground Railroad 
station were disproportionately controlled and led by its black residents. 
For those who themselves were self-emancipated, the Underground was a 
key survival tactic. For all Northern African Americans, their participation 
was a powerful political statement against the Slave Power. Black 
Oberlinites publicly encouraged slaves to attempt to escape their bondage 
and offered their own town as a refuge, even in the face of the fugitive laws. 
Once a passenger of the Railroad arrived in town, the unofficial welcoming 
committee was often a group of fellow travelers, those residents in Oberlin 
who had made parts of the same terrifying journey themselves, “guided by 
Freedom’s star.” For many of Oberlin’s Southern-born African American 
population, the town was their final destination on the Underground, and 
their homes became reception centers where other brave self-emancipators 
could rest, recover their energies, and gain motivation and encouragement 


from those who had experienced similar travails firsthand. 

Federal officials attempting to execute provisions of the Fugitive Slave 
Law met hostile resistance at the hands of Oberlin African Americans. 
When one U.S. marshal attempted to enforce the Fugitive Slave Law in 
the late 1850s, he found no success. The head of one African American 
family he pestered ran him off with a shotgun, and when he alerted a 
North Carolina slaveholder to the location of his former slave in Oberlin, 
stonecutter James Smith, Smith confronted him in downtown Oberlin 
and beat him with a stout hickory stick. A citizens’ committee eventually 
ordered the marshal to immediately leave Oberlin, and when his retreat 
was not as speedy as some may have wished, five “active” African 
American men followed his tracks in the snow until they caught up with 
him, forced him to confess to his role in past attempts on “fugitives” in 
Oberlin and to give up his accomplices, and extracted a promise on his 
part to resign his post. 

Even though federal marshals and Southern slave catchers seemed a 
ubiquitous presence in Oberlin, it was nearly impossible to reclaim a free 
Oberlinite or “fugitive slave” from the town’s protective grasp. The 
vigilance of Oberlin’s white residents was a powerful preventative, but the 
instinct for self-preservation among their African American neighbors was 
an even greater defense. Brooklyn abolitionist William Watkins could tell 
that Oberlin African Americans were “not afraid of the white man.” He 
noted “a sort of you-touch-me-if-you-dare” attitude about them and 
would not have been surprised by the security plans of a man like Gus 
Chambers, who declared that “if any one of those men darkens my door, he 
is a dead man.” In his blacksmith shop, Chambers always had a hammer 
and iron bar at the ready for protection, and most often also had a red-hot 
poker in the fire. Above his door was a loaded double-barrel shotgun, and 
beside his bed were razor-sharp knives and a pistol. He would never kill a 
man, he conceded, but clarified that a “man-stealer” was not fully human. 

“The man who tries to take my life,” Chambers declared, “loses his own.” 

Whether legally free or not, Oberlin African Americans acknowledged 
their vulnerability under the Fugitive Slave Law. When a man suspected of 
being a slave catcher began lurking about in 1858, black Oberlinites began 
to take special care in their nighttime travels, sometimes kept their children 


IN THE TOWN OF OBERLIN 
ITSELF, RESIDENTS’ INVOLVE- 
MENT IN THE UNDERGROUND 
RAILROAD COMMENCED 

NOT LONG AFTER THE 
COMMUNITY WAS FOUNDED. 
THE FIRST DEFINITE MENTION 
OF THE INVOLVEMENT OF 
MEMBERS OF THE OBERLIN 
COMMUNITY IN HELPING 
“PUGITIVES” TO FREEDOM WAS 
IN THE AUTUMN OF 1836. 
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home from school, and whenever possible avoided venturing into areas 
outside of Oberlin’s town limits. Their conversations increasingly betrayed 
their anxiety, and their prayers implored “the Mighty Jehovah” to save 
them “against all treachery and infidelity.” 

The slave hunter, Kentuckian Anderson Jennings, had been sent to Ohio 
in search of a slave reportedly belonging to his uncle. In Oberlin, Jennings 
found no trace of that slave, but he did recognize another fugitive belong- 
ing to his neighbor, John Bacon. John Price had escaped Bacon’s plantation 
in March of 1858 and soon thereafter settled in Oberlin. With the help of a 
handful of proslavery Ohioans with whom he had made acquaintance 
elsewhere, Jennings lured Price into a wagon and hurried him out of 
Oberlin and away from abolitionist eyes. 

The kidnappers headed south to the nearby town of Wellington, hoping to 
board the next train to Columbus and process their claim in a city friendlier 
to their cause. However, when the wagon passed an Oberlin student whom 
Price recognized, he called out for help. The student hurried back to town and 
raised the alarm that Price had been taken. Within the hour, several hundred 
armed and angry Oberlinites had sped to Wellington and surrounded the 
hotel where Jennings and his men had holed up with their captive. 

Spontaneously, two separate groups of Oberlin abolitionists began 
assaults upon the hotel. Joining forces, the rescuers forced themselves into 
the attic where Price was being held, and within seconds, Price was being 
pushed out the door and into the arms of others, who passed him over 
their shoulders and out into the open square. There, he was thrust into a 
waiting buggy and hustled back to Oberlin. As fast as they had come, most 
of the crowd filed in behind Price’s speeding buggy and triumphantly 
returned home. They had, in John Langston’s words, rescued John Price “in 
the general purpose and resolution as if it were of a single fearless giant.” 

Anderson Jennings, like all other slave catchers who attempted to reclaim 
a “fugitive” from Oberlin, was left with nothing but frustration and fear. 
One of his colleagues asked from the window of the attic room whether it 
would be safe for the men to leave now that Price was free. “Yes,” one rescuer 
replied. “They will be safe now, if they are never to come again; but if they 
come again, no one will be accountable for their lives a moment!” As the 
remaining crowd shouted “Aye! Aye! Aye!” in approval, Jennings shouted 
down that he had only come to execute federal laws but the abolitionists 
had “been too much for him.” One impassioned man leapt upon a box and 
promised Jennings that he would indeed “find us too much for ’em every 
time!” For men and women in Oberlin whom Southerners called “fugitives,” 
it truly seemed that “all the South combined cannot carry him back, if we 
say No!” Unbeknownst to the Oberlin abolitionists, the sound of that “No” 
and news of Oberlin’s blatant flouting of federal fugitive slave laws would 
echo across the nation until it erupted into civil war. = 
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Car Tips from 
Greta’s Garage 


IGRA \h \ K CIN 


While a student at Oberlin, Greta Grannan-Rubenstein ‘14 drove an old, 
rusty Buick that she loved. Problem is, old Buicks tend to need repairs. 
Reasoning that she could afford either labor or parts—but not 
both—the Bulgaria native “resolved the issue the Eastern European 
way” and learned to do it all herself. That meant poring over repair 
manuals in the Oberlin Public Library, reading specialty online forums, 
and consulting YouTube videos. 


Grannan-Rubenstein, now a lab manager in the cognitive develop- ” 
ment lab in the psychology department at Ohio State University, brings , 4 ) 
that same kind of adventurous spirit to nearly everything she does. “ey a 


She chose Oberlin early decision while studying at the American College 
of Sophia, a secondary school in Bulgaria. As an Oberlin student, she 
made the unusual choice to live in nearby Wellington for a while. And 
she immersed herself in northeast Ohio, taking advantage of every- 
thing from the Lorain County Fair to Loganberry Books in Cleveland 

("A fantastic collection of books. Besides, half of the history section 
focuses on different branches of feminist history; enough said”). “The 
joke is, I'm an honorary Midwesterner,” says the Eastern Europeaner. 

"| like the pace, the open road, the car guys, knowing your neighbors.” 
When Grannan-Rubenstein married former Oberlin student Will 
Grannan-Rubenstein this past January, she wanted a hyphenated name, \ 

but not one with the name she grew up with—lvanova—because it 
reflected a father who was never part of her life. She also decided 
against the “cool names” on her mother’s side because she thought 
they were unpronounceable for Westerners ("Try Yovtchovsky,” she 
says). Instead, the couple incorporated Will's mother's last name. “It’s 
long, but I'm happy,” she says. “Plus, it’s always a good idea to be on 
your mother-in-law’s good side.” 

But back to the Buick. When repairs started to cost more in parts 
than she was willing to spend, Grannan-Rubenstein sold the car. 

Soon after, on a cross-country trip with Will to transport a professor's 

car to the West Coast, she picked up a 1991 BMW 535i with full service 

records from rust-free California, drove it back to Ohio, and named it 

Bella. This fall, Bella gained a brother when the couple bought a new Casall 
"Bimmer" as a project car. The 1992 525i station wagon had been ina 

low-speed crash that left superficial damage to the body but kept its 

frame entirely intact. And there was no need to name this car; it 

already had one from its previous owners: Spike. 

With two BMWs to keep on the road during the harsh winters of 
Ohio, we figured Grannan-Rubenstein was a good person to consult 
about keeping our own cars well maintained. Here are her top 10 tips 
to prepare you and your car for winter. Our own tip? Stay home and 
add lime juice and ginger beer to the vodka (see windshield tip). @ 
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Check all belts and hoses before winter comes. 
You don't need to know much; in fact, you don't 
even need to know what they are connected to 
or why you need them. (| definitely didn't at 
first!) Leaks and cracks look just like what youd 
expect, and there's nothing wrong with rolling into a shop, popping 
the hood, and pointing to the problem part in question. Sort of like 
requesting an unidentifiable concoction at the college dining hall 
by pointing at it and asking the server for “uh... that one.” 


Keeping a fuel tank full in cold weather is cheaper 
Sea: = , : . : than replacing fuel lines. Temperature shifts can 

Rubenst Paget, ELEIE TORRE iS fps Gc FRETS Ng Cause Condensation on the walls of a near-empty gas 

but sees no shame | y ete - ne ‘eae “a Sf aswel §=§=tank. This water then drips into the fuel, settles at the 
"it's okay—there ' ald i Await arts ge = bottom of the tank (it's heavier than fuel), and can make its way 

__self-rer ey ‘ju ntful ¢ hee) Hs i ite g into the fuel lines or fuel filter and freeze 


Cheap 40-proof Oberlin-cit 
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vodka might not be ideal for college house parties, but 

it will defrost your window a lot faster than expensive, 4 
canned window defrosting fluid. Your car might get ro 
2omMe extra attention at a traffic stop, so dont say | > 


didn't warn you. (Hot water will solve your windshield 
problems in a different way: easy to see through it 


Almost after it shatters.) ome 


every auto parts store will check for 
ree whether your Dattery holds its charge. Look at the wire 
connectors once in a while: a white, powdery substance you 
May see IS Corrosion and can be cleaned off with baking 


Nc 
has caps on top, pop erika off with a pocketknife and top 
off the fluid with distilled water, maki ng sure not to fill past 
he bottom of the caps 


Don't bother trying to 
heat through the door; Oberlin will beat 
Ohio State before you're able to get into 
your car. It's a whole lot easier to get the 
heat directly to the lock by heating your 
key with a lighter. 


Broken defrosting and heating units 
won't be able to deliver hot, dry air to your 
windows and keep them from forming conden- 
sation. If those seem to work fine but you're 
still dealing with foggy windows, check all the 
rubber around windows and doors for cracks or 
poor insulation. 


A good set would include at the very 
least: jumper cables; emergency blanket 

y (not just for yourself when you're broken 
\Y down; wrap it around your engine and 
battery overnight if you're expecting a large temperature drop); a 
ratchet set; sand or cat litter for traction under stuck tires 
(although you may not need it, depending how much you value 
your floor mats); some high-calorie snacks; flares. 


if it's in the kitchen promising cookies 
rather than inside the engine and guaranteeing a 
: non-start, that is. Oil viscosity—a fancy word for 
how thick it is-changes in cold weather. If you expect a cold winter, 
ask your mechanic if it might make sense to switch to thinner oil 
at your next change. 


Even the 
best snow tires won't grip the road well 
if they are deflated, because this closes 
ip their tread and increases the chance 


of skids. Cold air shrinks and, naturally, _ (Internal combustion engines work si 
| ) F r ) | 
the pressure inside your tires needs to be making a bunch a oie ions, after all.) If 
adjusted at jeast seasonally your coolant-to-water ratio is lower than 50:50, the water can 
i freeze and block the circulation of coolant through the engine. You 
don't want to learn firsthand where the metaphor “blowing a 


gasket” comes from 


ee 
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“Property” 


Essay by Leslie Lawrence ’72 


This morning as I was making coffee, my first cup of the 
official summer season, I noticed something unfamiliar on 
the shelf just above the cabin’s stove; something white, 
about the size of a business card. « A surprise from Rosalie, 

I realized, as I lifted the limp piece of cloth imprinted with 
these words: Property Lorain Towel Supply Co., Lorain, Ohio. 


If you're an alum of a certain age, those words might ring a bell. You might 
remember that Obies were once provided with linen service. Women would 
slip in like elves, usually while we were out; they'd strip our beds of their 
soiled sheets and make them anew with crisp, clean ones. It’s hard to imagine 
this now (so much for “Learning and Labor!”) and ’'m not sure I would 
remember this myself had I not, several years after graduation, discovered 
among my stash of linens, a sheet branded with that incriminating stamp. 
Had I filched the thing deliberately, wanting a useful souvenir? Or ended 
up with it through carelessness? If ever I knew, I no longer do. The mild scent 
of guilt the material used to emit evaporated long ago. During my itinerant 
years after graduation, that sheet often accompanied me. Once I settled in 


Cambridge, it found a home in my linen closet. Eventually, it was relegated to . 


the storage trunk in my summer cabin, Easy to spot—not so much because of 
the words on the top border but because of the pink thread trimming the long 
sides—whenever I saw it I’'d pause, recalling those heady yet somehow 
gracefully balanced days of, yes, learning and labor, rest and pleasure. And 
when, somewhat to my surprise, my son Sam became an Obie, I was espe- 
cially pleased to possess this tangible evidence of our shared heritage. 

Indeed, that was one sturdy sheet! More than once it must have sparked 
some curmudgeonly muttering from me: They sure don’t make things like 
they used to! 

Yet, even 100% premium cotton eventually gives, 

Which brings me back to this morning’s surprise from Rosalie. 

Rosalie? : 

She’s another Oberlin alum, a friend of Sam’s, After graduation, she 
needed a place to stay in Cambridge for a few months, and with Sam settled 
in New Orleans, I had the space. We got on famously, so a few weeks ago, 
when it was time for me to haul some stuff up to the cabin and attend to the 
usual pre-season tasks, I invited Rosalie to join me. 

The place, especially in early June, isn’t for everyone. There are black 
flies and mice turds. The nights are cold, the lake water bracing, and there’s 
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no TV. Still, as I suspected, Rosalie loved it; and I loved having her. In the 
car, and during chores, swims, walks, and meals, we had those long, 
intellectually invigorating, soul-stirring conversations that so often 
characterize time with Oberlinians. For dinner, Rosalie made her tangy, 
immune-boosting “massaged kale.” As she helped me string up the curtains 
for the outdoor shower, she taught me how to tie the perfect knot. And when 
I offered her the one real bed—she was my guest, after all, and much taller 
than I—she graciously insisted she’d be fine on the couch. So, of course, I 
had to dig out that sheet. 

In truth, she slept poorly on it. I blamed the coyotes and owls and early — 
dawn birdsongs, but as we were packing up in the morning, we discovered a 
yard-length tear in the sheet. Ah, yes... I'd noticed it was wearing thin and 
even had a few tiny holes. (Not surprising after 46 years!) One of those holes 
must have snared a toenail. 

I said my silent goodbye to what was never really mine in the first place. 
(Is anything, really?) Then I found the yard sale scissors and handed them 
to Rosalie. 

While I loaded the car, she cut the sheet into pieces, which she folded and 
piled in the barrel of cleaning supplies under the sink. (Nothing really dies, 
it merely changes form: “Poet’s Physics?”) What I didn’t know was that, 
with her instinct for the perfect gesture, Rosalie carefully cut around the 
Property... stamp and placed it above the stove where she knew I'd find it. 

This morning after I did, I tacked the cotton on the kitchen’s wooden 
door, and there it hangs surrounded by faded picture postcards and photos, 
by expired coupons and flyers about upcoming concerts, by instructions on 
how to remove ticks and what to do if you encounter a bear. 

Among the New Hampshire’s Fish and Game Department’s suggestions 
for making your presence known, this very Oberlinian one: 

Sing! a 


LESLIE LAWRENCE WRITES AND TEACHES WRITING IN CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS. HER 
WEBSITE IS LESLIELAWRENCEWRITER.COM. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN!!! 
This story will attempt to do the 


IMPOSSIBLE 


—OR AT LEAST THE INADVISABLE— 


TO USE 


MERE WORDS 


TO DESCR 


SINGULAR ALCHEMY OF 


artistic life, which completely 


TRANSCENDS LANGUAGE. 
’ 
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ILL IRWIN 773 HAS 
blazed a path without 
much precedent, one 
that draws from 
age-old theatrical 
traditions, but doesn’t 
seem cut from any 
contemporaneous, 
familiar cloth. He has 
spent decades as a 

s clown (The Pickle 

a Family Circus, Sesame Street's Mr. Noodle), a 
en a * vaudevillian (In Regard of Flight, Fool Moon) and 
an esteemed dramatic actor on stage (Who’s Afraid 
of Virginia Woolf, The Seagull) and screen (Rachel 
Getting Married, CSI). He has played opera houses, 
row houses, film festivals, and dinner parties for six. 
Whatever the venue, his physicality is preeminent, 
limbs flying in an ecstatic comic dance, mouth 


? 


finding unexpected ways to form words. 

Irwin is not unaware of the challenge of 
exploring an expressive, varied life and especially 
learning where it began. “Nobody’s more 
interested in an origin story than me—if I could 
ever distill one,” he laughs during a long phone 
interview from his home base in Nyack, New 
York, about 20 miles north of New York City. 

As this conversation occurs, Interstellar, the 
ecological sci-fi epic from Inception-Batman 
director Christopher Nolan, is preparing for its 


= November release, with Irwin in a key role (one 
4 


that, given the film’s veil of secrecy, he can’t 
discuss in great detail). This fall also sees him 
re-team with longtime stage collaborator David 
Shiner for a San Francisco run of clown sketch 
review Old Hats, which played Off-Broadway in 
2013. Those projects followed a summer stint as 
Cap’n Andy in a new production of Show Boat at 
the San Francisco Opera. The San Jose Mercury 
News, in a typical.rave, described Irwin as “all 
fluid motion and spark-plug energy: clowning, 
moon-walking, or floating like Fred Astaire. His 
face is plastic. He is pure expression and heart— 
an unforgettable performance.” 

Irwin conveys both a keen awareness of the 
nature of performance—some of his best creations 
involve not just clowning but commenting on 
clowning in media res—as well as a striking degree 
of humility and a finely tuned radar for preten- 
tiousness. “It sounds a little arty,” he offers as a 
preface, before gearing up. “But I think your only 
hope is to pursue things that really speak to you, 
that captivate you. If you set out to do something 
new or innovative, you're dead. That's like trying to 
make the audience like you as opposed to playing a 
character whose actions will engage them. Things 
like the clown tradition just always meant some- 


thing to me. Therefore I have invested a lot of my 
life in it.” He pauses, then adds, “I hope I still have 
something to say where the whole body speaks to a 
live audience because there’s something going on 
there that audiences are hungry for.” 

Irwin, 64, sated his own hunger with early TV, 
devouring episodes of The Honeymooners and 
The Phil Silvers Show during a childhood spent in 
California and Tulsa, Oklahoma, as the child of a 
teacher and an engineer. 

“There was a huge power there that spoke to me.” 
Irwin says. “It still does when I watch old 
Honeymooners episodes. I laugh. But I also have a 
feeling akin to watching really good Shakespeare. You 
marvel as much as you laugh.” Some of the tens of 
millions of viewers were latching onto the domestic 
foibles of the characters and the schemes hatched 
and invariably undone. Irwin was riveted by the 
show’s centerpiece. “Jackie Gleason is physically 
magnetic. He’s huge and vulnerable. He makes a 
science of vulnerability. Every actor tries to do that, 
but it’s on a big scale. Especially when he was younger, 
he would do falls and flips, so his loss of dignity was 
huge. It wasn’t masked. He was Mr. Bluster and then 
he had it all pulled out from underneath him.” 

At a shade under 6 feet and wiry, Irwin was 
never Gleason-esque in stature. But he knew he 
wanted be Mr. Bluster. Or Mr. Anything Else. He 
eagerly set off to study theatre at UCLA and Cal 
Arts after an exchange year in Northern Ireland. 
At CalArts, he came into contact with a towering 
figure, Herbert Blau, known for founding the 
Actor’s Workshop in San Francisco and leading 
the Repertory Theatre at Lincoln Center. Many of 
Blau’s students, including Irwin, followed him to 
Oberlin, where he founded a theatre company 
called Kraken, whose alumni also include Sharon 
Ott and Julie Taymor ’74. 

“I had barely heard of the institution,” Irwin 
remembers. “Today, Oberlin occupies a really 
important and dear place in my psyche. I love 
what people are doing there. It retains a funky 
edge no matter how rich an institution it ever is. 
Oberlin is both deeply professional and ever- 
funky, almost anti-professional. It shapes people 
in a very cool way.” 

To be on campus in the early 1970s was to 
experience Oberlin in a moment of extremes. 
President Robert Fuller, who was admitted as an 
undergraduate to Oberlin at age 15 (he left to 
graduate from Princeton), had returned to the 
college as president at age 33. His stewardship was 
marked by an emphasis on relaxing the division 
between faculty and students and a series of hires 
aimed at altering the school’s gender and racial mix. 
A “crash pad” was also set up in Wilder Hall to 
accommodate students coping with bad drug trips. 
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“The definition of — 


“It was a time of rich turmoil and a lot of 
chaos,” Irwin says. “Bob Fuller is a really interest- 
ing character. Part of the institution was reacting 
to and being buffeted by cultural changes. Part of 
it was trying to lead within the cultural turmoil. 
You got a little bit of each. You got blown around 
by the wind and trying to influence the winds.” 

For all of his fondness for Oberlin, Irwin adds, 

“I wouldn't necessarily return to that time. As I 
look back, I am glad I was starting to do work 
before the Internet. The forces of distraction now 
are just so great. We have access to all kinds of 
stuff. The ’70s were a time when we were begin- 
ning to have access to a shrinking world but it 
hadn't yet been shrunk down to everyone’s pocket.” 

Irwin has managed, though, to return to 
Oberlin periodically to do master classes and 
workshops. His latest visit was last spring. “It feels 
good to be with young people for whom there is 
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hope,” he says. 

One among the hopeful, Will Passannante ’14, 
spearheaded the effort to bring Irwin to campus. 
As president of the Oberlin College Circus, he had 
long felt a spiritual connection with Irwin. 

“He does his own thing, he follows his own plan, 
and it is brilliant,” Passannante says. “He is the 
quintessential artist and doesn’t conform to 
pre-defined rules.” During Irwin’s master class, he 
explored a scene from Virginia Woolf (a 2005 revival 
that netted Irwin a Tony Award for his performance 
as George opposite Kathleen Turner) in a way that 
left Passannante awestruck. “Every single time he 
performed the scene, it was different,” he recalls. “Just 
remarkable. You've done this scene 20 million 
times—how can you be coming up with so many 
good ideas?! It was almost eerie.” 

As daunting as it is to find a way to describe 
Irwin’s performances with words, it is equally 
challenging to find anyone to say any discouraging 
words about him. At root, he is a collaborator who 
thrives on interplay. Frequently during the 
interview, he mentions longtime co-creator David 
Shiner, the former Cirque du Soleil performer 
with whom he developed Fool Moon and Old Hats 
(“or Old Farts,’ he says). “We seem to complement 
each other and add up to more than the sum of 

_ our parts,” Irwin says. 

Throughout the interview, Irwin has been 
unafraid to analyze, to explain the funny. He is 
aware of the pitfalls of that effort, but overtaken 
by a boundless curiosity about the way the 
intellectual gears interlock. Shiner, for example, 
always draws some of the biggest laughs in any 
show when he tees off on an audience member for 
a seemingly mild crime—coughing, whispering a 
bit too loudly. “Many theorists will tell you that 
audiences don’t like to have someone angry at 
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them,” Irwin says. “That’s absolutely untrue. In 
the right hands, it’s the funniest thing ever. Jackie 
Gleason and David Shiner share a joke about 
male rage.” 

The high from laughs in live theatre, as many 
performers say, is intoxicating. Add that to the fact 
that Irwin’s brand of comedy is about how he 
moves through space—jokes come without verbal 
punch lines, and through dance-like wiggles and 
shimmys and ecstatic elasticity. “It’s a different 
kind of laughter when people are laughing at 
physical jokes that aren’t fully dependent on what 
is said—the body is telling the story.” As Irwin 
continues to pursue an eclectic range of roles and 
projects, in part due to the economic necessity of 
having to fund stage work with higher-paying 
screen roles, he has to remind himself of what 
realm he is occupying. 

“The definition of clown work versus straight 
acting has to do with the presence and inclusion of 
the audience. The audience is in the mix immedi- 
ately in clown work. In a play, they’re there, but it’s 
as if they’re observing secretly. But you have to be 
careful because sometimes you're using one set of 
muscles and you really should be using another set,” 
Irwin says. “When you're in an Edward Albee play 
and somebody sneezes, you have to remember that 
this is not the time to do a take to the sneeze. You 
have to pretend it wasn’t there or work your 
dialogue around it so the audience hears everything. 
But if you're on stage with David Shiner, he’s going 
to take out his handkerchief and offer it to the man 
in the fifth row.” 

Another fond collaboration had its roots in 
geography. In the Hudson River town of Nyack, 
where Irwin has lived for 20-plus years, he formed 
a connection with fellow Nyackian, Academy 
Award-winning filmmaker Jonathan Demme 
(who has sent two of his children to Oberlin). 
Demme had thought of a story, set in the immedi- 
ate area of Nyack, and gave Irwin the script with 
the idea that he could play a vital role. 

“T looked at the script on his front porch. I said, 

‘It’s really great. I don’t think I’m this guy, because 
he seems to be a Jewish man and, you know...’ I 
nearly talked myself out of one of the great gifts 
I’ve ever been given and that’s Rachel Getting 
Married.” Playing the father of Anne Hathaway’s 
character, Kym, sister of the titular Rachel, Irwin 
got some of the best reviews of his career. The 
film swept to an Oscar-nominated run and 
breakout box office success. 

“T hate to disagree with Bill, but he would have 
been offered the part (in Rachel) whether he lived in 
Nyack or not,” Demme says with a chuckle. “When 
you are watching him, you are in the presence of 
genius. It’s that simple.” 


Demme, who first became familiar with 
Irwin through his solo stage shows in the 1980s, 
directed him in a segment of HBO’s Subway 
Stories. He also recalls “coaxing Bill into a Boy 
Scout uniform—the official summer one, with 
for a scene with Denzel 
Washington in (his remake of) Manchurian 
Candidate.” Irwin is also shooting a scene with 


shorts and a hat 


Mery! Streep and her daughter, the actress 
Mamie Gummer, in Demme’s upcoming 
film Ricky and the Flash. 

“| admire him as a multifaceted artist as much 
as | admire any artist,” Demme adds. “He is a 
total immersion actor. When the camera starts 
rolling, he is mercurial and alive.” 

Beyond the professional realm, Demme says, 
“Bill is a classic Obie—tremendously creative but 
also dedicated to social change and giving his talents 
to pass on knowledge and make things better.” 


The same instinct Irwin uses as a performer 
staying open to the unexpected—is a notion that 
came into play again when he got a phone call 
from Christopher Nolan “out of the clear blue sky” 
in 2013. “That one call led to a big adventure and 
I was in Canada, Iceland, and Los Angeles for 
much of 2013,” he says. 

Interstellar stars Matthew McConaughey as a 


father who joins an effort to prepare another 
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planet for human settlement amid worsening fears 
that Earth has become ecologically compromised. 

“He’s a great storyteller and great story framer, goes ig 
and I think he has a great story to tell here,” Irwin 
says of Nolan, declining to get much more specific 
about the movie’s plot lines. During sessions to 
re-record dialogue that might not have been 
clearly audible from the original filming—a 
common filmmaking practice called dialogue- 
looping, or ADR—Irwin was not shown the 
rough footage he was dubbing for Intersteller, as ks 
would usually be the case with such sessions. “I 
think [Nolan] is very shrewdly building anticipa- 
tion but I think the story will hold up to it. 
Because of the fragility of human life and the 
effects the human race is having on the planet, we 
are all incredibly fascinated with tales of unsus- 
tainability of life or threats to human existence. 
Certain storytellers and thinkers go at that 
question in a really strong, engaging way.” 

Irwin’s adventures always remind him of his 

artistic mantra of sorts, which he developed at 
the beginning of his winding journey. “If you 
chase after what you love, you'll fall on your face 
often,” he says. “But falling will give you some 
direction.” s 
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Margaret Ping earned the first Meritorious 
Service Award presented by the YWCA of 
Billings, Mont. Margaret, now 102, devoted a 
40-year career to the YWCA in which she 
traveled the globe as an executive director and 
volunteer in locales from Boston to Peru. She 
retired in 1976 and began developing the 
Elderhostel program in the Community 
Outreach Office at Rocky Mountain College in 
Billings. She also played a pivotal role in creating 
a regional museum and establishing the 
Mid-Yellowstone Valley Chapter of Habitat for 
Humanity, for which she continues to volunteer. 
When asked recently for her words of wisdom, 
Margaret said, “Don’t stop.” 


1936 


Jeannette McClelland Showler Cunniff 
celebrated her 100th birthday February 5 at her 
home in Masonic Village at Lafayette Hill in 
suburban Philadelphia. Jeannette worked as a 
piano teacher in the 1930s, as accompanist for 
the Fillinger Dance Studio in her hometown of 
Girard, Pa., in the 1950s, and as the tax 
collector for the Girard School District in the 
1960s and early 1970s. She was a piano major at 
Oberlin. (In photo, Cunniff is standing second 
from right, along with her son, Tom Showler 
‘65, standing far right.) 


1940s 


1940 

A member of Oberlin’s marching and concert 
bands, James A. Russell Jr. went on toa long 
career in academia. He served as professor and 
dean at Hampton University, as president of 
Saint Paul’s College in Virginia, and later on 


faculty at West Virginia State University, where 
he also devoted a stint as interim president. He 
enjoyed 68 years of marriage to his now- 
deceased wife, Lottye, with whom he had two 
children. James remains active in his church 
near his hometown of Dunbar, W.Va., and he 
fondly recalls Mary Emily Sinclair from his 
years in the Oberlin math department. 


1943 

Mary Dewar received the President’s Award for 
Lifetime Achievement in Nursing from the 
Frances Payne Bolton School of Nursing at Case 
Western Reserve University in October 2013. 


1948 

Elinor Potee Nichols of Lincoln, Mass., 
published a memoir, True Tales from Jungle 
India, which includes her account of a meeting 
with the future Queen Elizabeth II in 1938. 
When Elinor wrote to the queen in 2012 to 
remind her of their meeting, her royal highness 
responded with a personal letter. 


1950s 


1950 
“T note with sadness the passing of any of my 
classmates as each issue of the alumni magazine 
arrives,” writes Jacqueline Sutton, who recently 
turned 86 and is grateful for her good health. 
“This gift allows me to continue to lead a very 
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active community life, particularly in regard to 
theater activities. In the past year I served as 
musical director for three major productions 
in our area and am currently engaged as the 
vocal director for Gypsy. I have collaborated 
with a local author to write three children’s 
musicals, which have been produced locally.” 
Jacqueline serves on the board of the York 
Historic Trust in Pennsylvania and as 
president of the Woman’s Club of York. She 
would love to hear from classmates. “I’m still 
so proud to be an Oberlin grad!” she writes. 
[e] jacquie703@aol.com. 


1951 

Joanne Thompson Dennig writes: “Due to a 
broken leg I have moved permanently into a 
cooperative here in my beloved Freiburg. I 
live in a commune offering 24-hour care, 
which I first needed after my fall. Germany 
has become my home now—in fact, I wrote 
my book in German: Ten Quite Unusual 
Centuries. It was on display at the library at 
our recent alumni reunion.” Joanne’s husband, 
Walter, passed away in 2007. 


ile kes. 

Don Lord has published a novel about Dan 
and Emelie Bradley, 19th-century American 
missionaries to Thailand whose powerful 
influence was felt in medicine and education, 
and whose tenure in what was then Siam is 
referred to as “The Bradley Era.” The Gentle 
Revolutionaries hopes to correct some of the 
distortions about Thailand that were 
perpetuated by the musical The King and I 
and the novel upon which it was based. Don 
reports that most of the Bradley children 
graduated from Oberlin and several returned 
to Thailand as missionaries. One son, Dan E. 
Bradley, became a professor at Oberlin. 


ahs ets: 

H, Leslie Adams’ Nightsongs for Voice and 
Orchestra was presented at Carnegie Hall’s 
Weill Recital Hall on April 1. It marked the 
first New York performance of Leslie’s 
vocal-orchestral version of the work. Kay 
George Roberts conducted. 


1956 


After seven “interesting but hot and steamy 
years” in Georgetown, Texas, Eileen Razek 
Hawk relocated to Lakewood, Colo. She lives 
in an assisted-living facility, where she is 


pleased to receive “very little assistance” in 
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INN-PROVEMENT The widely unloved Oberlin Inn as we knew it—the one pictured above, designed by Eldredge Snyder and completed in 1955—is in the midst of 
demolition, making way for the new Peter B. Lewis Gateway Center, a state-of-the-art hotel, restaurant, and conference center designed by Solomon Cordwell 
Buenz of Chicago. Those who feel a particular antipathy toward the original Inn can find a number of satisfying images of its demise in process at Oberlin.edu/oam. 
The Lewis Gateway Center will be the fifth hotel to occupy the site, beginning with the original log cabin Brewster Pelton built in 1833 with space for “strangers.” 


going about her days. She enjoys visiting with 
friends and senior helpers, and is happy to 
report that, despite severe arthritis, she finds 
herself in excellent health. She looks forward 
to returning to Oberlin for her 60th class 
reunion. She welcomes contact from fellow 
Oberlinians. [p] 303.936.0010 


1957 

Barry and Lorrie Myer Goldensohn have kept 
active since retiring: Lorrie from Vassar in 
2000 and Barry from Skidmore in 2003 (after 
also teaching at Goddard, the Iowa Writers 
Workshop, and Hampshire College). Since 
retiring, Lorrie has published two books, 
Dismantling Glory and American War Poetry 
(both from Columbia University Press), and 
Barry published The Listener Aspires to the 
Condition of Music and The Hundred Yard 
Dash Man: New and Selected Poems, both 
from Fomite Press and featuring artwork by 
Douglas Kinsey ‘57. Barry and Lorrie live ina 
summer house in Cabot, Vt., “for as long as 
the wood stove keeps it livable.” They live in 


London, Paris, New York, or Berkeley for the 
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winter. Their granddaughter, Ava Prince, 
entered Oberlin this fall. = Joseph Hickerson 
made the keynote presentation at a May 3, 
2014, tribute to Pete Seeger at the Clinton 
Street Theater in Portland, Ore., on what 


would have been the late Seeger’s 95th birthday. 


Joseph chronicled the folk singer’s early career 
and his seminal concerts at Oberlin, which 
began in 1954. = The work of Michael 
Meltsner, the George J. and Kathleen Waters 
Matthews Distinguished University Professor 
of Law at the Northeastern University School 
of Law, was cited at a Northeastern commence- 
ment speech presented by Randall L. Kennedy. 
The Harvard law professor and scholar on race 
issues urged students to find inspiration in the 
work of Michael, whose career includes work 
for the NAACP Legal Defense Fund in the 
1960s and being a novelist and playwright. 


1958 

Andree Barthelemy Miller moved in 2005 to 
Spartanburg, S.C., where she welcomes 
classmates anytime. In early 2013, Andree retired 


from her career as a tax preparer for H&R Block 


to free up more time for playing bridge, volun- 
teering, and traveling. “Life is good at 75!” she 
writes. # Franklin Porath was honored as the 
Aerospace Officer of the Year by the Civil Air 
Patrol for his efforts in promoting the science, 
technology, engineering, and mathematics 
programs in the Patrol’s New Jersey wing, where 
he is a major. Franklin was also the stage designer 
for a Rutgers University opera production of 
Benjamin Britten’s The Rape of Lucretia, which 
was transported to and performed at New York 
City’s Le Poisson Rouge nightclub. 
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1960 

Nancy Gates Kutner, a professor of rehabilita- 
tion medicine and sociology at Emory 
University, serves on a technical expert panel to 
develop functional status quality measures in 
chronic disease for use by the Centers for 
Medicare and Medicaid Services. Since 2001, 
she has directed a National Institutes for 


Health-funded Special Studies Center on 


Class Notes 


rehabilitation/quality of life in chronic kidney 
disease, and she served on an Association of 
American Medical Schools committee that 
recommended social and behavioral content 
for inclusion in medical school entrance exams 
(MCAT) starting in 2015. 


1961 

recently published First 
Thessalonians: The Hidden History of the 
Pauline Churches (Kephalos), which explores 
what can be learned about the history of the 
very early church from the analysis of this 
single letter, which is generally thought to be 
the earliest document in the New Testament. 


1962 

the Adlai E. Stevenson Professor 
of International Politics at Columbia University, 
was elected to the American Philosophical 


Society. # former 
president of the National Association for Music 
Education (NAfME), was elected to the Music 
Educators Hall of Fame this summer. Carolynn 
accepted her award at the 2014 NAfME Music 
Research and Teacher Education National 
Conference in St. Louis. She served as president 
of the organization from 1996 to 1998 and 
currently serves as a member of the music 
standards writing team for the new National 
Core Arts Standards. From 1973 to 2005, she 
was professor of music at San Francisco State 
University. “I probably will always say that my 
best teachers were my students—from the 
wonderful elementary school students in my 
early career to a most interesting and diverse 
group of students at San Francisco State 
University,” she said at the conference. = Works 
by painter were 
featured this summer at the Harborfields 


From left: 
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This summer marks the 10th anniversary of Lucid, a data acquisition and visualization firm 
started by Oberlin students Viadi Shunturov ‘05, Gavin Platt ‘06, and Michael Murray ‘03 and 
Oberlin environmental studies professor John Petersen ‘88. 

Lucid’s software connects with 160 different building technologies to enable occupants and 
managers to track electricity and water use in real time. Their 10-year anniversary coincides 
with another major achievement: raising $8.2 million for expansion from venture capital firm 
Formation 8 to further develop BuildingOS, their building display and analytics software. 

Shunturov, Platt, and Murray first began working together as student assistants in Oberlin’s 
Environmental Studies Program at the Adam Joseph Lewis Center under the direction of 


Petersen, who remains on the board of directors of Lucid. The building was wired to provide 
data about resource consumption and production but lacked a way to display that information 
neatly and in real time. Petersen brought in students to help him do this. 

“He wanted to see if this concept of feedback—being able to see your resource use in real 
time—would be able to improve people's behavior in a way that conserves energy and water,” 
Shunturov says. 

The team tested Petersen's hypothesis by setting up monitoring systems in two residence 
halls: Harkness and Fairchild. They compared the usage in these halls to that in other buildings, 
whose residents were simply given meter readings once a week during a three-week long 
electricity and water reduction competition. The results were clear: feedback combined with 
competition works. Student residents of Harkness and Fairchild reduced their usage 56 percent 
compared to 22 percent, the highest reduction from the other dorms. Petersen and the students 
published the results in a peer-reviewed paper that has now been cited over 250 times 
including by a Nobel Prize winner in economics. 

The monitoring system was part of the first wave of “ 
trend of enabling objects with the ability to transmit info 
individual components of the technology existed, but no 
accessible," says Shunturov. “Our innovation was to put 
and motivated non-technical building occupants to cons 


the internet of things,” the present 
rmation back to a central source. “The 
one had really focused on making it 


things together in a way that engaged 
erve resources.” 


Library in Greenlawn, N.Y. A Collection of 
Views: Landscapes, Cityscapes and Interiors 
was celebrated with a reception on May 3. 


1964 


“Pretty much continuing volunteer teaching of 


English to underprivileged schoolchildren, 
sports, dancing, and helping our three 
daughters with their kids,” 

writes, noting that she 
has 10 grandchildren. “This year I added 
painting to my activities at the initiative of one 
of my daughters.” = Pianist 
performs across the country as one half of a 
musical comedy duo with his wife, classical 
and jazz soprano Sandy Wright Riccardi. 
Richard has played with the San Francisco 
Symphony, San Francisco Opera, San 
Francisco Ballet, and the Lamplighters, and he 
frequently performs with the Skywalker 
Symphony, whose music is heard on major 
film soundtracks and in video games. 


1965 
Former technical writer 

became a science teacher at William 
Workman High School in La Puente, Calif., 
after earning an MA in secondary education “at 
the very expensive Claremont Graduate 
University.” Two years passed until she found a 
one-year position (which she attributes to 
ageism). “Since my students are the ones who 
fear math and have had bad experiences with 
science, they are a hard bunch to motivate, so 
my classroom-management skills are taxed 
daily, and the students often win,” Barbara 
writes. “But I love the challenge of finding ways 
to interest them in conceptual physics.” 


1969 

who serves as Robert J. Glaser 
Distinguished University Professor and director 
of the Center for Genome Sciences & Systems 
Biology at the Washington University School of 
Medicine, was elected to the American 
Philosophical Society. 


19/0S 


1970 


writes: “500 contestants from 
29 countries! I’m honored to have won second 
place in the “Take Your Best Shot’ category of 
the Friendly Faces Friendly Places photo 
contest sponsored by the Grantmakers in 


Aging’s Community AGEnda.” Connie is a 
member of the Art Circle, a studio of 16 artists 
at the Essex Studios in Cincinnati. She took 
part in the recent exhibit DELICIOUS! The 
Art of Food. 


1971 

Hillary Brown, principal of the firm New Civic 
Works and professor at the Spitzer School of 
Architecture at the City College of New York, 
released the book Next-Generation 
Infrastructure: Principles for Post-Industrial 
Public Works (Island Press). Previously a New 
York City assistant commissioner, Hillary was 
founding director of the city’s Office of 
Sustainable Design. She serves on the National 
Research Council of the National Academies’ 
Board on Infrastructure and the Constructed 
Environment. 


ARES 

John Baldwin retired in 
May after 36 years of 
ordained ministry and 17 
years as rector of 
Emmanuel Episcopal 
Church in Virginia Beach, 
Va. “My wife, Ann, and I 
will continue to live in Virginia Beach, enjoying 
greater time with our three grandchildren and 
other ventures,” John writes. = Peter Berman 
and Jenny Ruducha are pursuing careers in 
global health in Cambridge, Mass. Their 
daughter, Nina, graduated in May from 
Oberlin. “All three of their children are ‘world 
voyagers —and we do our best to have our 


orbits intersect,” writes Peter. 


1974 

Everett Glenn retired after 37 years of 
practicing corporate and sports law to lead the 
nonprofit National Sports Authority, which 
supports the efforts of college athletes who do 
not transition into pro sports. Everett was the 
first African American agent/attorney to 
represent multiple first-round draft picks in 
the same NFL draft and the only one to 
represent first-round picks in the NBA and 
NFL in the same draft year, both of which he 
did twice. = David Mayers published FDR's 
Ambassadors and the Diplomacy of Crisis 
(Cambridge University Press). David teaches at 
Boston University, where he holds a joint 
professorship in the history and political 
xience departments. He was a visiting fellow at 


Cambridge University in 2013. 
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DAVID MAYERS 


FDR’s 
AMBASSADORS 
and the 


DIPLOMACY OF CRISIS 


From the Mise of Hitler to the End of World War it 


Clockwise from top left: Mayers ‘74, Thomas ‘76, 
Rabinowitz ‘79, Morrison '79 


1976 

Francie Smith Cuffney is head of biological 
sciences at Meredith College in Raleigh, N.C., 
where she has worked for 20 years. “I was a 
swim-team parent, a marching-band parent, a 
winter-guard parent, a wind-ensemble parent, 
and a cross-country-team parent, but now with 
the kids making it on to grad school, I can be 
out of the country more,” she writes. “I travel to 
Costa Rica regularly to teach a study-abroad 
course on tropical ecosystems.” = In March, 
Henry Thomas published his book Men’s Guide 
to Being a Single Parent: Different Animal Than 
Women Single Parents. “First and foremost, this 
book addresses issues unique to men single 
parents, but a large portion of the book provides 
information useful and accessible for all parents,” 
writes Henry. # Susan Weiner presented a talk 
entitled “Writing Effective Emails and Letters” to 
the Financial Planning Association, including 
chapters in Boston, Denver, and Houston. She's 
also speaking on “How to Write Investment 
Commentary People Will Read” to societies of 


the CFA Institute. 


1978 

Russell Baxter is deputy secretary of natural 
resources in Virginia’s Office of the Governor, 
where he has primary responsibility for 
Virginia's Chesapeake Bay policies and programs. 
Most recently the Chesapeake Bay coordinator 

at the Virginia Department of Environmental 


Quality, Russ has had a long career in state 


government and held previous positions in the 
gubernatorial administrations of Mark Warner 
and Tim Kaine. = “I’ve been designated to serve 
a second two-year term on the I ntergovern- 
mental Advisory Committee (IAC) of the 
Federal Communications Commission (FCC),” 
writes Bruce Regal. “I’ll also serve as vice chair 
of the IAC during this term.” He adds that the 
committee advises the FCC on matters of 
interest to state, county, local, and tribal 
governments. Bruce also serves as senior 
counsel at the New York City Law Department, 
specializing in telecommunications issues. 


1979 

North Olmsted, Ohio, 
resident Sharon Kubasak, 
an associate professor of 
English and member of 
the creative writing 
program at Baldwin 


Wallace University, was 
presented the university's Bechberger Award 
for Human Development in May. The award 
recognizes a faculty member who contributes 
in outstanding ways to student development 
and growth through leadership outside of the 
classroom. Sharon is a prolific writer whose 
poetry and other works have appeared in 
numerous publications. = James V. 
Morrison’s Shipwrecked: Disaster and 
Transformation in Homer, Shakespeare, Defoe, 
and the Modern World presents the first 
comparative study of notable literary 
shipwrecks from the past 4,000 years, focusing 
on Homer’s Odyssey, Shakespeare’s The 
Tempest, and Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe. James 
is Stodghill Professor of Classical Studies and 
Humanities at Centre College in Kentucky. 

# Rosanne Rabinowitz earned a nomination 
for a Shirley Jackson Award for Best Novella 
for her 2013 book Helen’s Story. The awards 
were established to honor Jackson’s legacy and 
to recognize “outstanding achievement in the 
literature of psychological suspense, horror, 
and the dark fantastic.” Rosanne lives, darkly, 
in South London. [w] rosannerabinowitz. 
wordpress.com « “After 30 years as a prison 
psychologist in Lexington, Ky., I have 
relocated with my wife to Nashville to oversee 
behavioral health services for the Tennessee 
Department of Correction,” writes Mark 
Simpson. “I think I’m the only person who 
didn’t come with aspirations of becoming a 
singer-songwriter. | have picked up my guitar 


again, however. Hey, it 1s Nashville!” 
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1980 
Lynne Conner’s latest book, Audience 
Engagement and the Role of Arts Talk in the 
Digital Era, was published by Palgrave 
Macmillan. In winter 2014 she launched a 
featured blog on artsjournal.com called “We the 
Audience”—continuing her 
investigation into audience 
behavior and the role of 
meaning-making in the 
contemporary American 


AUDIENCE 


ENGAGEMENT arts ecology. Last spring she 


ARTS TALK 


DIGITAL ERA was promoted to full 
professor at Colby College, 
where she has served a 
six-year term as chair of 
Colby’s theater and dance 
department. = Mark Nelson 
accepted a position as 


senior director of the 


Conner ‘80, 
Nelson ‘80 


National Endowment for 

Democracy in Washington, 
D.C. “After 17 years at the World Bank, I 
recently returned to my old love: working on 
the role of media in development,” Mark writes. 

“T now head a small think tank inside the 
National Endowment for Democracy called the 
Center for International Media Assistance. We 
support research to improve the effectiveness of 
international support to media in developing 
countries.” # Beth Wright, who studied geology 
and math at Oberlin, is interim dean of the 
School of the Art Institute of Chicago. “Which 
only goes to show that an Oberlin education is a 
wonderful thing,” she writes. 


1981 


Julie Schumacher’s new novel, Dear Committee 
Members, an academic satire written entirely in 
the form of letters of recommendation, was 
published by Doubleday in August (see 
Bookshelf in Thought Process section of this 
magazine). 


1983 

Jonathan Silk organized two conferences 
related to Buddhism recently. The first was an 
international conference called “Chinese 


Buddhism and the Scholarship of Erik Ziircher,” 


the opening ceremony of which was attended 
by Princess Beatrix, former queen of the 
Netherlands. The conference commemorated 


the publication of a volume of papers by 


Ziircher called Buddhism in China: Collected 
Papers of Erik Ziircher, which Jonathan edited. 
The second, an international conference on 
Buddhism and social justice, was organized 
around the research group he leads on the 
same topic. Both events were held in Jonathan’s 
hometown of Leiden, the Netherlands. = David 
|. Spanagel’s first academic book, DeWitt 
Clinton and Amos Eaton: Geology and Power 
in Early New York (Johns Hopkins University 
Press), was published earlier this year. It delves 
into the origins of American geology and its 
attendant culture, with particular emphasis on 
Eaton, the educator and amateur scientist who 
founded the Rensselaer School, and on Clinton, 
the politician whose efforts led to the construc- 
tion of the Erie Canal. 


1984 

Judith Boice’s 2011 book The Green Medicine 
Chest: Healthy Treasures for the Whole Family 
(Morgan James) earned a silver medal in the 
Nautilus Book Awards and a bronze in the 
Living Now Book Awards. “Two weeks after the 
book was released, I moved with my twin boys 


GENIUS TO WATCH OUT FOR 


and partner Jeff to Tulsa, Okla., to work as a 
naturopathic oncology provider and acupunc- 
turist for Cancer Treatment Centers of America 
Southwestern Regional Medical Center,’ Judith 
writes. In 2013 she became a fellow of the 
American Board of Naturopathic Oncology. 


“Currently ’m making peace with living in what 


> 


the locals refer to as ‘the buckle of the Bible Belt. 
I love the rolling green hills and bird songs of 
northeastern Oklahoma. We're in the midst of 
transforming our very provincial-looking 
suburban house into an urban homestead.” = 
Shane Rock has been named CEO of Interfaith 
Works’ board of directors. Shane had been 
director of operations for senior services for 
the Jewish Social Services Agency, one of 
Interfaith Works’ community partners. His 
career spans more than 20 years working in the 
nonprofit, social service, and advocacy world. = 
Three members of the 1983 Oberlin men’s 
soccer team—Mark Herrera ‘86, senior client 
development manager at RSF Social Finance; 
Lew Daly ‘87, director of policy and research at 
Demos; and Michae! Weaver, trade and export 
sales manager at Chelsea Green Publishing— 


OBERLIN MUSIC 


Celebrating extraordinary talent and artistic vision. 
The official record label of the Oberlin Conservatory. 
Now available through Amazon and iTunes. 


RECENT RELEASES 


RAVEL: INTIMATE DR. SEUSS’ LUCIANO ALLUSIONS TO 


THE SNEETCHES BERIO— SEASONS AND 
ee HUANGRUO WEATHER 


INSIDE THE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
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IT'S THE PEOPLE 


LONG TIME AGO, IN A GALAXY AND AN ERA THAT NOW SEEMS FAR, FAR AWAY, BILL 
Clinton’s presidential campaign was guided by a very important concept and phrase: 
“Tt’s the economy, stupid.” I’m not mentioning this because I’m espousing any particular 

political position, or supporting any candidate for anything (at least not in this space). 

It’s because I’ve been trying to figure out what it is about Oberlin that makes it such a 

special place in my life. The question occurred to me because the daughter of one of my 
colleagues just began her first semester at Oberlin, and I’ve been a very outspoken advocate of this 
woman’s attending Oberlin rather than her parents’ alma mater (Princeton) for several years. After 
much reflection—and I mean that—it occurred to me that the answer is: “It’s the people, stupid.” 

Where else can you find opportunities to think deeply and engage deeply with any subject that 
catches your fancy? Maybe other places, but there’s something about the Oberlin experience that’s 
different. And where else can you have the opportunity to explore—again, as deeply as you wish— 
whatever academic subject, whatever philosophical issue that’s been plaguing you for years, whatever 
skill or craft (ExCo! Winter Term!), whatever aspect of your persona or your personal life that needs 
examination and exploration, and find others who will help? There may be other places where this can 
occur, but there’s something about the Oberlin experience that encourages this and makes it not just 
welcome but safe. Many alums, like me, have other institutions of higher education from which we’ve 
learned a lot, earned advanced degrees, met wonderful people, found our life partners—but we still 
look to Oberlin as a definitive place where something magical happened. 

Why have I realized this anew? Thanks to this wonderful platform you've given me for these two 
years, I’ve had an opportunity to interact with more alumni, students, faculty, and staff than I’ve ever 
encountered before. Whether the person at the other end of a dialog is agreeing with me or not, it’s 
always a thoughtful conversation. And I mean “thoughtful” not in the “considerate and kind” sense, but 
in the “full of thought” sense. I’m always challenged to present my best self when I’m talking to 
Oberlinians, to think about what I’m saying and to say it respectfully because I know that the other 
person is going to think right back at me and will almost always give me more food for more thought. 
And then there's the faculty—holy cow. Talk about engaged and dynamic. To a person, listening to their 
enthusiasm for their topics, or for the students they teach, or for the institution where they teach and 
its present realities and its potential, is energizing to say the least. Faculty here understand that 
excellence is the byword, but they grasp as well that exuberance is key to what makes the place tick. The 
staff, as, well presents a team—from the president to the deans to the people who populate the various 
functional offices—that hums with energy about the place and its people. 

So yes, “it's the people, stupid.” And if you don’t believe me, find another Obie (alum, student, 
faculty, or staff) and have a conversation. You'll probably start off with finding a way to establish your 
common bond through a discussion of some shared experience (“Oh, you lived in Burton in the 60s? 
Weren't Mrs. Morton’s cookies during exams delicious?”). But then pick a topic, any topic. You'll find a 


breadth and depth of curiosity and willingness to think and learn humanistically that will blow you 
way. Try it. I have. Trust me, you'll like it. 


CHUCK SPITULNIK 773 


President, Oberlin Alumni Association 


Herrera ‘86, Daly '87, Weaver ‘84 


were reunited at the Business Alliance for Local 
Living Economies (referred to as BALLE, 
pronounce Bolly) conference in Oakland, Calif., 
in June. 


1985 

Nancy Green Schreiber was named dean of 
the Bill Munday School of Business at St. 
Edward’s University in Austin, Texas. 

= Puppeteer Blair Thomas joined forces with 
Grammy-winning alumni ensemble eighth 
blackbird and the Chicago dance troupe Lucky 
Plush Productions for a performance called The 
Unexpected at the Dance Center of Columbia 
College. The evening included Blair presenting 
Stephen Montague’s Mirabella y Tarantella for 
toy piano and Frederic Chopin’s Scherzo in 
B-flat Minor. It marked the second year the 
three groups have collaborated. 


let Wi light Shine 1986 


The newly released fourth 
CD from Julie Gibbons 
Kinscheck, Let My Light 
Shine, is Julie’s first with her 
new band, Liflight. The disc 
contains 14 original songs written by Julie with 
her husband, Ralph Kinscheck. The album is 
tinged with elements of gospel, jazz, rock, and 
country. Learn more at julieksings.com. 


Julie Kinscheck 
LIFLIGHT 


1987 
Former New York trial 
lawyer Steven De Castro 
closed his successful firm to 
devote himself to filmmak- 
ing. His first project, Fred 
Ho's Last Year, follows the battle against cancer 
of the titular saxophonist as he leads his 
orchestra, holds talks, and mounts a manga- 
inspired jazz samurai opera on a New York stage. 
“I was drawn to the story because my father had 
recently died of cancer,” writes Steven. “He was 
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“SUPPoRT OBERLIN wiTH A 
_ CHARITABLE GIFT ANNUITY 


Karen and Dick Ford 


That's what Karen Cowan Ford’63 says about giving 
back to Oberlin with a Charitable Gift Annuity. 

“We can support the college as a whole or give to 
projects that interest us.” Her husband, Richard 
“Dick” Ford’63, agrees: “It’s now our primary way 
to give back. Plus, we derive a continuing revenue 
stream from the gift at a much better rate of return 
than we'd get on any other investments.” 
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For more information on how you can give back to Oberlin and still retain a guaranteed income, 
please call us at or email us at 
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‘Join the many Oberlin alumni making a difference. 
ILLUMINATE / . DONATE » CONNECT 
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unconscious in the hospital, so I didn’t get 
a chance to say goodbye. A couple of years 
later, here comes Fred, who looks 
completely healthy, and tells me in so 
many words, ‘I’m dying of cancer. Now I 
have a chance to talk with a man at the 
end of his life, to find out how the 
realization of his own impending death 
affects the choices he makes.” = Craig 
McTurk’s 1999 documentary Tokyo Blues: 
Jazz & Blues in Japan was screened at 
International Jazz Day in Osaka, Japan, on 
April 30. The film chronicles how jazz 
music migrated to Japan, which has 
emerged as the world’s largest marketplace 
for jazz music and concerts. Craig also 
released a coffee-table book called Parting 
Glances: Singapore’s Evolving Spaces 
(ORO Editions), about six neighborhoods 
in Singapore on the brink of change. He is 
a senior lecturer in the School of Film & 
Media Studies at Ngee Ann Polytechnic in 
Singapore, where he has taught documen- 
tary and video production since 2000. 

[e] cmcturk1@mac.com # William Vodrey 
was named to the Cleveland Metropolitan 
Bar Association’s bar admissions commit- 
tee, which interviews prospective lawyers 
before they take the Ohio bar exam. He 
was also appointed to the board of 
directors of the Friends and Descendants 
of Johnson’s Island, a nonprofit that 
protects and archeologically studies the 
site of Ohio’s only Confederate officers’ 
POW camp, near Sandusky. William 
continues to serve as a magistrate in the 


Cleveland Municipal Court. 


| 
| 
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1988 


Margaret Goehring, assistant professor of art 


history at New Mexico State University, 
wrote a new book, Space, Place & Ornament: 
The Function of Landscape in Medieval 
Manuscript Illumination (Turnhout: 
Brepols). # Jonathan Westreich writes: “My 
“oldest daughter celebrated her bat mitzvah in 
May, and my son Nathan was born August 16, 
which makes three children.” 


1989 

Amy Dawson, a legal advocate for children 
with disabilities, is a candidate for judge in 
the Minnesota Fourth Judicial District. 


1990s 


1990 

Todd Baker was promoted to co-chief 
executive officer at the Ohio State Medical 
Association, the state’s largest physician-led 
organization. Todd, the director of professional 
services for the past three years, has a master’s 
in public affairs with a concentration in health 
from the LBJ school of Public Affairs at the 
University of Texas. He lives in Columbus with 
his wife and three children. 


1992 

Elizabeth Palley’s book, In Our Hands: The 
Struggle for U.S. Child Care Policy (co- 
authored with Corey Shdaimah, New York 
University), was published in June. It features 
data from interviews with 23 prominent 


child-care and early education advocates and 


Left and top: Mohaiemen ‘93, 
Shively ‘92 


researchers who have spent their careers 
seeking expansion of child-care policy and 
funding. It also examines the legislative 
debates around key child-care bills of the last 
half-century. “The characterization of child 
care as a problem to be solved by individual 
families has gone largely unchallenged by the 
public and by policymakers,” Elizabeth writes. 
# Sarah Shively and Marilys Ernst are proud 
to announce the birth of a baby boy, Levi- 
Shem Ernst. He was born on June 8, 2013, in 
Sleepy Hollow, N.Y. 


1993 
Cara Hart married Glen Newell in 2004 and 
lives in Denver with an old cat and a young 
dog. “In January, I marked 11 years with the 
Boys & Girls Clubs of Metro Denver, where as 
IT manager, I keep computers and networks 
humming for our members and staff,” she 
writes. # Writer and artist Naeem 
Mohaiemen won a 2014 Guggenheim 
Fellowship for the ongoing research project 
“The Young Man Was.” Since 2006, the project 
has combined essays, films, and photography 
in museums and galleries to build a fragmen- 
tary history of the 1970s ultra-left. One film, 
gues described by a critic as “a 
~ what "i revolutionary past 
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HarperCollins: The Best Day of Someone 
Else’s Life, Leaving Unknown, and her 
most recent entry, What You Wish For. 

# |. Kate White was appointed by 
California Governor Jerry Brown as deputy 
secretary for environmental policy and 
housing coordination at the State 
Transportation Agency. Her interest in 
politics dates back to her course work with 
Oberlin professors Chris Howell and Eve 
Sandberg. Kate recently hosted a book 
event in San Francisco to celebrate the 
publication set in the 17th century, The 
Seventh Etching, written by her mother, 
Judith Kline White ‘65. [w] theseventh 
etching.com 


1994 

Matthew Bribitzer-Stull’s 2013 work 
Anthology for Analysis and Performance 
was published by Oxford University Press. 
He is completing a book for Cambridge 


PLAYBILL COVERING 4/7 OF 
THE GLOBE 


GREP IN BLUIAN MAGAZINE 


Clockwise from left: 
Kalev ‘94, Gitlitz ‘94, 


University Press, Understanding the 


Leitmotiv: Musical Themes, Musical 


Association, and the Paradigm of Wagner’s 


Ring. = Abigail Gitlitz writes: “In 2012, I 
founded the Bloomington Creative Glass 
Center, a nonprofit working to bring 
high-quality glass arts education to southern 
Indiana. We are in the process of setting up a 
glass-blowing studio that will offer classes to 
anyone aged 5-99.” = Nehara Kalev has 
returned to the U.S. after completing creative 
residencies in Italy and Thailand. Her recent 
choreographic work for the Montalvo Arts 
Center can be seen at montalvoarts.org/ 
participants/nehara_kalev. 


1996 


Margaret Juliano was reelected secretary of 
the Alternative Dispute Resolution Section for 
the Delaware State Bar Association. She is the 
association’s former legislative chair and 
currently serves as secretary for its Women 
and Law Section. Margaret concentrates her 
practice in complex litigation, bankruptcy, 
and Delaware law. # Julia Steyn, former vice 
president of aluminum giant Alcoa Inc., has 
been hired to lead General Motors’ global 
mergers and acquisitions efforts. Julia, whose 
title will be vice president of global mergers 
and acquisitions and new business develop- 
ment, will oversee new business initiatives 
and global product alliances, as well as 


ongoing alignment with key business partners. 


She joined Alcoa in 2008 as a director in the 
company’s business-development organiza- 
tion after six years at Goldman Sachs. 


ea, 

Maggie Russell-Ciardi recently published a 
translation of Como Si No Muriera Nadie (If 
No One Had Died), Poli Delano’s reflection 


on life in Chile in the years leading up to 
the coup that resulted in the installment of 
Augusto Pinochet as dictator. 


1998 

Debra Guckenheimer 
became a research associate 
at the Clayman Institute 
for the Study of Gender, 
where she will work on 
breaking down barriers for 
women in the workplace, 


conducting program 
evaluation, and creating innovative course 
assignments. Her article “One Hundred Books,” 
about the wait to adopt a son, was published in 
Adoptive Families Magazine. = Scott S. 
Sheppard was the lead discoverer of an object 
that has the most distant orbit known in our 
solar system, a major revelation that made 
headlines around the globe this year. 


1999 

Jay Gates recently co-edited the volume of 
articles Capital and Corporal Punishment in 
Anglo-Saxon England (Boydell & Brewer). 


2000S 


2000 

Blair Steck was named director of membership 
acquisitions for the Trustees of Reservations, 
the nation’s first land trust and one of 
Massachusetts’ largest land-conservation 
nonprofits. Blair oversees membership, which 
currently numbers more than 42,000 across the 
state. She previously worked for the Museum 
of Science in Boston, where she served as 
membership manager. She lives in Beverly, 
Mass., with her husband and two girls. 


2001 

Miranda Balkin, 
Clio Stearns, and 
big-sister Inanna are 
proud to announce 
the arrival of a baby 
boy, Holden Jack 
Balkin Stearns, born 
December 13, 2013. 


“Bringing a boy into our all-female household 


has provoked some interesting insights and 
conversations about our gender dynamics, 
and we are all learning and growing together,” 


Miranda reports. 


Class Notes 


Leah Falk, Goldie Peacock, and Julia Vogl, 
all ‘07, and Josh Rzepka ‘06 were among 
72 artists who participated in the second 
year of Asylum Arts: International 
Jewish Artist Retreat, held in March at 
the Garrison Institute in Garrison, N.Y. 
The retreat is a professional-develop- 
ment opportunity for emerging artists. 
It enables choreographers, dancers, 
musicians, performers, visual artists, 
filmmakers, and writers to delve deeper 
into their Jewish identity and share 
their development with others from 
around the world. 


2002 


has been promoted to : 


chief of staff of change.org, the world’s 
largest social-change platform. The group 
has staff in 18 countries and is growing by 
more than 4 million users each month. It is 
the largest and fastest-growing social-change 
organization in the world. An award-win- 
ning war reporter, Benjamin has worked 


Roest ‘06 


throughout Africa and the Middle East. He 
joined change.org in 2011. 


2003 


and Joslyn Haineswood 
are proud to announce the birth of a baby girl, 
Abigail Catherine. She was born on January 31, 
2014, in Brattleboro, Vt. Her parents and 
big-sister Izzie are delighted, as is Grandma 
Gail Haines ‘70. Tim has completed an 
associate’s degree in medical assisting from the 
Community College of Vermont and works for 
the Brattleboro Hospital Physician Group. 
« and Stacey Baldygo were 
married on August 5, 2013, in Manhattan. 
Obies in attendance were Ben Lawson and Sam 
Bryar ‘03, and Adam Carlson ‘04. The couple 
reside in Murten, Switzerland. 


2004 
book Stories of the South: 

Race and the Reconstruction of Southern 
Identity, 1865-1915 (University of North 
Carolina Press) is an examination of issues 
affecting the South in the decades that 
followed the Civil War. Stephen is assistant 
professor of history at the University of South 
Florida. = 
“Three Overlapping Sounds” won first prize in 


string quartet work 


the Malta International Composition 
Competition. Zhiyi’s orchestral piece “The 
Aroma of the Exotic” has been selected for the 
Ablaze Records Orchestral Masters Volume 2 
disc, which is due out this fall. He earned two 
nominations for Best Musical Arranger in the 
25th Golden Melody Awards of Taiwan, an 
honor akin to the Grammy Awards. 


From left: Younts ‘08; Weiss ‘08 


2005 

graduated from the Seattle 
University School of Law in 2013 and is an 
immigration attorney in Seattle, doing removal 
defense and social-justice work. She received 
one of four grants from the university, through 
the Access to Justice Institute, to start a low 
bono solo practice (low bono firms provide 
legal services at discounts to clients of 
moderate means). In addition to financial 
support from the program, Kate was given the 
use of office space at a large Seattle firm and 
mentoring in managing a legal practice. 


2006 

writes: “The 2nd Annual Wine 
Tasting Fundraiser to benefit the Northern 
Ohio Youth Orchestras (NOYO) on May 10, 
2014, was not only an evening of fine wine, live 
music, and art in downtown Oberlin to 
celebrate NOYO’s 45th anniversary season, but 
also an impromptu gathering of alumni! The 
event raised $2,900 for NOYO.” Pictured from 
left to right: Rosalind Soltow ‘08, NOYO 
general manager; Michael Roest, NOYO 
executive and artistic director; Kira McGirr ‘06, 
assistant director of alumni relations; Ryan 
Miller ‘05, assistant director of Conservatory 
Audio Services and NOYO trustee; James 
Feddeck ‘05, of the NOYO Advisory Board; 
and Aaron Helgeson ‘04, visiting assistant 
professor of composition. Missing from the 
photo is Mary Price ‘06. 


2007 

and other volunteers started a new 
chorus for LGBTQ youth in Portland, Ore. 
Called the Portland GSA Youth Chorus, it has 
performed at SMYRC (Portland’s LGBTQ 


youth resource center) and made its 
main-stage debut with the Portland and 
Philadelphia Gay Men’s Choruses in March. 
Colin is the volunteer artistic director of the 
Portland GSA Youth Chorus and music 
director at Waverly Heights United Church 
of Christ. = was named 
programs director at SciArt Center in New 
York City. “Along with colleagues Julia 
Buntaine and Yasmin Tayag, I have founded 
a space for scientists and artists to meet, 
collaborate, and discuss their many common 
interests,” Ashley writes. “The heart of SciArt 


(othe, rainydaybooks.com 
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The debut novel by Edan Lepucki ‘02 got an 
unexpected boost from an unlikely place when 
a contract dispute between its Paris-based 
publisher, Hachette Book Group, and retail 
giant Amazon erupted last spring. 

California, Lepucki’s tale of a marriage 
struggling in a dystopian not-so-distant future, 
burst onto the New York Times best seller list 
on the strength of pre-orders prompted by a 
push from fellow-Hachette author, late-night 
television's Stephen Colbert, host of Comedy 
Central's The Colbert Report 


REAM BLUNANI IABGAZINE 


Center is our ‘Think Tank’ area, a collab- 
orative workspace. We also host art shows, 
screen films, and hold mixers for scientists 
and artists. SciArt Center is also home to 
the online magazine SciArt in America, of 
which I am managing editor.” 


2008 


newly created video marks 
the start of her venture into online 
filmmaking with the Virtual Ground 
project. The video was produced by 
Rebecca Eiseman ‘09 for a successful 
indiegogo.com campaign for Urban 
Sprouts (www.urbansprouts.org), where 
she serves as development associate 
alongside executive director Angela 
Moskow ‘82. [w] vimeo.com/95909240 
. and P. Taylor Van Zile IV 
08 were married on June 22, 2013, in 
Marlboro, N.Y., with several Obies joining 
in the celebration. The couple lives in 
Brooklyn. = and Brett Fox 
were married on October 19, 2013, at the 
historic Adelphi Mill in Adelphi, Md. 
Numerous Obies were in attendance, 
including Shalini Saha ‘08 and Jesse 
Bradford ‘08 in the wedding party. Caitlin 
and Brett honeymooned in New Zealand 
and live in Silver Spring. 


The conflict erupted after negotiations 
between the publisher and the retailer over 
book distribution and e-book pricing hit a snag. 
In May, Amazon stopped selling Hachette's 
current titles at competitive prices, removed the 
pre-order button from many of Hachette's 
books, delayed shipping of certain books for as 
many as five weeks, and even removed some of 
Hachette’s titles from its site. 

In June, an outraged Colbert took up the 
fight with a searing blast of humor, bashing 
Amazon for threatening the sales of his and 
other authors’ books. Colbert guest Sherman 
Alexie, a National Book Award winner and 
fellow Hachette author, discussed how new 
authors with low visibility stood to lose the 
most in the conflict. Based on Alexie's 
recommendation, Colbert raised first-time 
author Lepucki's novel to the camera and 
challenged his viewers to put California— 
which Alexie called “an incredible book"—on 
the best seller list. Colbert continued to 
promote the book in subsequent shows, which 
provoked even more publicity for the title and 


the author. 


2010 
At 9 a.m. on 


a Tuesday in August, 


started her second 
day as an admis- 
sions counselor at 
Maryland’s Goucher 


Thome ‘10 


College with a 
meeting. By 10:30 a.m., she had met Assistant 
Professor of History Evan Dawley ‘93 and 
Associate Librarian for Collection Services 
Barbara Snead '71. “That didn’t take long,” 
she writes. = writes: “In 
October of 2013, I was awarded a three-year 
Ruth L. Kirchstein pre-doctoral fellowship 
through the National Institutes of Health. The 
fellowship will support the remainder of my 
PhD work studying human immunology at 
Columbia University.” 
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When Lepucki, winner of Oberlin’s Margaret 
Goodwin Meacham Prize for distinction in 
English and staff writer for online culture 
magazine The Millions, first signed with 
Hachette, she never dreamed that California 
would debut at third on the Times list. 

“It was—and is—a dream come true, sales 
aside,” Lepucki said. 

"| got a call just as | was leaving a museum 
with my son; everyone from Little, Brown and 
Company was on speaker phone, and you could 
just feel the excitement,” Lepucki said of 
hearing the news. “After | hung up, | drove 
home. We were crossing the Richmond Bridge, 
between Marin County and the East Bay, and 
the water below was so glittery and blue, and | 
burst out crying. I'll never forget that moment: 
| was amazed, surprised, and grateful, and | felt 
light with good luck.” 

What's next for Lepucki? “] have about 150 
pages of a new book that | am currently 
reworking,” she said. “I’m not divulging any 
details since it’s so new, but | will say that the 
story takes place in our present era—i.e., not 


in an apocalyptic future.” — Rosalind Black ‘14 


Losses 


Faculty, Staff, and Friends 

Rev. David Walter Clark '55, former director 
of development, vice president, and senior 
trust officer at Oberlin College, died March 
31, 2014. Rev. Clark met his eventual wife, 
Ricarda “Ricky” Kohn ’50, while studying 
Greek at Oberlin. The couple relocated to 
South Dakota to run a camp for high school 
students operated by the Congregational 
Christian Service Committee. They later 
moved to New York, where Rev. Clark earned 
his master of divinity degree at Union 
Theological Seminary; he was ordained in 
the Congregational Church in 1958. Rev. 
Clark became assistant director of develop- 
ment at Oberlin and director of estate 
resources at Tufts University. In 1972, he 
assumed the role of director of development 
and later vice president of external affairs at 
Oberlin. He was named Oberlin’s senior trust 
officer in 1984 and established the Office of 
Capital Ventures, specializing in the applica- 
tion of charitable tax laws to college invest- 
ments in real estate. Regarded as a national 
expert in the area of planned giving, he 
lectured widely for charitable organizations. 
He was also active in many local organiza- 
tions and was a founding member of the 
board of directors of Kendal at Oberlin, 
where he lived since 2006. Rev. Clark is 
survived by two sons, three grandchildren, 
and one great-grandchild. He was preceded 
in death by his wife (see Ricarda Clark ’54). 


1938 

A founding member of Oberlin’s Kendal 
community, Janet Brown Hutchison spent 
her childhood near Boston, taught at the 
Sleighton Farms School for Girls near 
Philadelphia, and traveled to Southeast Asia 
as a Red Cross worker during WWII, where 
she ran two recreation centers for GIs on the 
Ledo Road. Following the war, she and her 
husband, John Schwertman ’39, relocated to 
Austria with the Red Cross and later settled 
in Chicago, where they raised three children. 
When her husband died in 1956 and the fam- 
ily moved to Cleveland Heights, Ohio, she 
worked as an admissions counselor at 
Western Reserve College. In 1961, she 
married Bill Hutchison. Mrs. Hutchison was 
honored for her extensive volunteer efforts 
for the Cuyahoga Valley National Park and 
was involved with Oberlin Musical Union. 
Ms. Hutchison died February 14, 2014, in 
her home. 


1259 

Marion R. Davis taught instrumental music 
in the Cleveland and suburban Parma public 
schools and was a Girl Scout leader for more 
than 20 years. She also taught private flute 
lessons and played in the Cleveland Women’s 
Orchestra and the Parma Community Band. 
In 1985, she relocated to Cape George Village 
in Washington with her longtime friend 
Virginia Jennings. There, she volunteered 
with the local library and historical society 
and enjoyed hiking and traveling throughout 
the world. Ms. Davis died April 13, 2014; she 
is survived by a son, a daughter, two 
grandchildren, and two great-grandchildren. 
She was preceded in death by her husband, 
Richard John Davis ’39. = Elizabeth 
Anderson Woodruff earned degrees from 
Wayne State University and Oberlin, where 
she met her husband, Dean Woodruff 

°38. While her husband served in WWII, Ms. 
Woodruff raised five children—relocating 
them from Germany to Austria to Greece 
and to Washington, D.C. The Woodruffs later 
returned to Europe, where she became 
president of the Protestant Women of the 
Chapel in Germany. After her husband died 
in 1972, she returned to the United States 
and shared a large house with friends in 
Arlington, Va. She devoted many years to 
serving a transitional facility for homeless 
women, the Church of the Savior in 
Washington, and to lobbying congress in 
support of gun control and women’s rights. 
She later relocated to Cleveland. Ms. 
Woodruff died March 23, 2014, leaving three 
sons, two daughters, eight grandchildren, 
and five great-grandchildren. 


1940 

Dr. Ernest Glenn McClain studied at the 
conservatory and at Northwestern University, 
earning his PhD at Teacher’s College in New 
York. He served in the South Pacific for four 
years during WWII and later became a 
professor at Brooklyn College. He also led 
bands at Denison University and the 
University of Hawaii. Always intellectually 
curious, Dr. McClain authored a number of 
books that explored the connections 
between ancient tales and musical tuning. 
He died April 25, 2014, leaving three 
children, five grandchildren, and two 
great-grandchildren. He was predeceased by 
two wives, Mignon Henley McClain and 
Augusta Davis McClain. 


1942 

Dr. Edwin Burdette Knauft met his future wife 
of 70 years, Ruth McNeill ’42, while both were 
students at Oberlin. A native of Cincinnati, Dr. 
Knauft earned a master’s degree at Brown 
University and a PhD at the University of lowa. 
He died April 22, 2014, leaving his wife, two 
daughters, one son, five grandchildren, and 
four great-grandchildren. = A native of 
Oberlin, Philip H. Worcester earned a master’s 
degree at Ohio State University. After serving in 
the Coast Guard, he became a teacher and 
coach at Shaw High School in East Cleveland. 
He retired from Cuyahoga Heights High School 
as principal. Mr. Worcester died February 21, 
2014, leaving two sons, two daughters, and 
eight grandchildren. His wife, Virginia, 
preceded him in death. 


1943 

Dr. Claire Wittler Eckels earned a master’s 
degree and PhD in art history at Johns Hopkins 
University. A longtime resident of Maryland, Dr. 
Eckels died January 21, 2014. Her passing 
followed that of her husband, Leland Sanborn. 
« Dr. William Fishback earned a master’s and 
PhD at Harvard and taught for several years at 
the University of Vermont and Ohio University 
before joining the faculty at Earlham in 1966 as 
a professor of mathematics. He also held 
visiting appointments at the State University of 
New York at New Paltz, Clark University, 
Harvard University, and Denison University. 
During WWII, he was a staff member at the 
MIT Radiation Laboratory, a major govern- 
ment radar-development agency. Dr. Fishback 
was active in volunteering to help the poor in 
his community. He died March 9, 2014, leaving 
his wife of 53 years, Joan Landers Fishback, as 
well as a son and two grandchildren. 


1944 

Because the Gestapo chief in her German 
hometown owed her physician father a favor, 
the Jewish family of a 13-year-old Suzanne 
Adler Dettmer was able to escape to New York 
during wartime. She earned a degree from 
Oberlin (where she became a Christian after 
attending First Church), followed by master’s 
degrees in social work from Columbia 
University and in divinity from Union 
Theological Seminary. She worked for a 
family-services organization, served as a 
volunteer chaplain in a hospital, and finished 
top in her age category in several mini-triath- 
lons into her 70s. Ms. Dettmer died April 19, 


eaving three children and two grand 


en. She was predec eased by her husband, 


1945 

Carrie Walls Kellogg Ray studied voice and 
piano at Knoxville College, earning a bachelor 
of music degree in 1940 and performing 
frequently with her brothers. At Oberlin, she 
earned a master of music and went on to 
become a voice teacher and choir director in 
North Carolina, Cleveland, Maryland, and 
throughout Europe. In 1949, she was married 
by her minister father to opera singer William 


Benjamin Ray, a baritone whose voice comple- 


mented Ms. Ray’s soprano. She remained active 


in her church throughout life and lent her 
talents to many organizations. Ms. Ray 
died April 5, 2014, leaving her husband of 64 


years, two sons, and two granddaughters. 


1947 

Though a physics major at Oberlin, Anne 
Webb Burnham served as a math teacher at 
several New England schools until her 
retirement in 1994. She was active in her 
church and its choir and was a member of the 
Fishers Island Union Chapel in New York. In 
her later years, she taught knitting. Ms. 
Burnham died June 4, 2014, one day before the 
death of her husband of 62 years, David 
Campbell Burnham. She is survived by three 
sons, a daughter, and 10 grandchildren. = Joan 
Warner earned a master’s degree at Lesley 
University and a certificate in education 
administration at Harvard. She died April 9, 
2014, leaving three children and three grand- 
children, including Ted ’09. 


1948 


Mary G. Patterson graduated from the 


in music education at the State University of 


ew York at Fredonia. A native of Pennsylvania, 


died in Cleveland on April 8, 2014. 


1950 


yin the army at Fort Lewis, Wash., 


Dr. Robert Earl Collins completed his studies at 


d taught high school biology, later 
ters degree in education at 
Jregon State University and a PhD in educa 
tate. He was a prolessor of biology 
of Portland and taught at 
Chiropractic College, eventually 


J 
r 


of students. Dr. Collins died 


onservatory before earning her master’s degree 


MEMORIAL MINUTE 


Bill Norris: Gentleman, Colleague, Friend 


1943-2014 


William “Bill” Norris was one of Oberlin’s 
outstanding teachers and professors, who 


served the Oberlin community for 30 years. 


He joined the Oberlin faculty as an 
assistant professor of sociology in 1978 
and prematurely ended it for medical 
reasons in 2008. His passing this spring 
was a great loss to all those who knew 
him and loved him. 


Bill's attachment to sociology was 
much more than an academic pastime. 
During his service in the Peace Corps, Bill 
had come into contact with crushing 
poverty, and it was his sense of social 
justice that fueled his interest in sociol- 
ogy. Bill wrote extensively about the 
urban poor in Brazil in his dissertation on 
squatter settlements in Bahia, and he 
continued to work on favelas throughout 
his career. His Portuguese was flawless, 
and Brazilian scholars respected his 
scholarship and continued to consult him 
well after he had moved to other topics. 
Between 1984 and 1988, Bill wrote a 
number of articles on the topic of poverty 
in Brazil, which went beyond traditional 
sociology. He studied strategies of 
household survival among the poor and 
brought a much-needed gender dimen- 
sion into the study of poverty in his study 
of social networks among impoverished 
Brazilian women. 


Subsequently, Bill moved on to the 
study of sexuality, which was close to his 
own personal experience, but which also 
reflected a growing need in the Oberlin 
community. In 1991, Bill produced a 
report on the status of lesbians, gays, 
and bisexuals at Oberlin, which came to 
be seen as landmark in the history of the 
community. He ran many workshops on 
these themes at the college and took a 
special interest in the LGBT community in 
the Cleveland area. Bill was also one of 
the masterminds behind the establish- 
ment of Comparative American Studies. 


Bill's commitment to sociology was 
perhaps most reflected in his teaching. 
For decades he taught the mandatory 
Sociological Theory class, and thus all 
sociology majors learned whatever they 
knew about sociological theory from him. 
Bill also taught courses on development 
in Latin America and Brazil and Mexico, 


contributing much to the internationaliza- 
tion of the sociology curriculum. His work 
on urban poverty in Brazil and in Lorain 
County had important pedagogical 
consequences, and for some 12 years Bill 
taught a well-received class in Urban 
Sociology. In the 1990s Bill introduced a 
new course on the sociology of sexuality, 
bringing much-needed awareness about 
the socially constructed character of 
diverse sexual orientations that were 
establishing their legitimacy in defiance 
of prevailing social norms. Bill served 
both the college and the broader commu- 
nity: He was a member of the College 
Faculty Council and Education Plans and 
Policies Committee, and he served on the 
board of Lorain County Urban League and 
the Oberlin city planning commission. 

This list of accomplishments hides a 
deeper human reality. Bill's love for Brazil 
was no accident: it was not just the social 
problems, but the country and the people 
that drew him in. The Brazilians suited 
his temperament: his Yankee progressiv- 
ism Satisfied his intellectual and political 
side, but his emotional side craved for the 
South. He was, after all, from a part of 
the South himself. Besides, there was 
always a kind of understated sadness 
mixed with joy in Bill: to his credit, he did 
not hide any of this behind the frozen 
mask of an assumed social role. And, is 
there a language in the world that can 
better express the mixture of joy and 
sadness, ecstasy, beauty, and melancholy 
than Portuguese? 

Bill was and always remained a 
Southern gentleman in the best sense of 
that term: gracious, well-mannered, warm, 
and generous. Above all, he was always 
kind to everyone without fail, sometimes 
to the point of self-effacement. | liked to 
tell him jokes. Bill smiled at them broadly 
and silently, his eyes beaming under thin 
spectacles, and a row of bright white 
teeth barely containing the inner voice 
that was about to explode in laughter. 
Then he would shake his finger at me as 
if to say: you naughty boy from Eastern 
Europe! And that is how | will always 
remember him. 

—Veljko Vujacié, Associate Professor 
of Sociology 


Losses 


April 1, 2014, in Portland. He leaves three 
daughters, four grandchildren, and one 
great-grandchild. He was preceded in death by 
his wife. # After completing service in the Air 
Force during WWII, Rev. Oscar Olson gradu- 
ated from the College of Wooster and Oberlin 
and was ordained in May 1950. A native of 
Lorain, Ohio, he devoted two decades to United 
Church of Christ churches in Michigan, 
Nebraska, and Ohio, and later served for 22 
years as chaplain at Saint Elizabeth’s Hospital in 
Washington, D.C. Rev. Olson died on June 17, 
2014; he is survived by his wife of 67 years, 
Sally; two sons; a daughter; five grandchildren; 
and one great-granddaughter. = Dr. John B. 
Siddall enrolled at Oberlin after serving in the 
USS. Navy and later earned his medical degree 
at Ohio State University. He enjoyed a long and 
fulfilling career as a pediatric anesthesiologist at 
Children’s Hospital in Columbus. Dr. Siddall 
retired in 1990, allowing more time for travel 
and to pursue his passions of music and art, 
volunteering with medical missions in 
Honduras and Peru, and serving the First 
Congregational Church of Columbus. He and 
his wife, Muriel Siddall ’50, moved to Asheville, 
N.C., in 2007. Dr. Siddall died at home on 
March 24, 2014, leaving Muriel and their 
children. = Originally an elementary school 
teacher, Sylvia Trees Silverman followed her 
Oberlin education with graduate courses at 
Case Western Reserve, where she met her 
husband, Marty. In 1957, they founded Camp 
Kippewa for Girls in Maine and dedicated the 
next 50 years to making it a success. Ms. 
Silverman is remembered for her role as “camp 
mother” to the children, many of whom who 
were away from home for the first time. During 
winter months, she taught outdoor education 
to inner-city children. She died December 27, 
2012, one day after the death of her husband of 
60 years. She leaves a daughter, two sons, and 
six grandchildren. 


1952 

Jeanne Bartholomew sang soprano in the 
Buffalo Philharmonic Chorus and served as 
choir director of her church, Christ United 
Methodist Church in Amherst, N.Y., from 1966 
to 1994. She followed her husband in death on 
December 15, 2013, leaving two sons, a 


daughter, and three grandchildren. = William H. 


Honan was a reporter and editor for the New 
York Times for 30 years, in addition to stints 
with Newsweek, the New Yorker, and other Big 
Apple publications—all steps down the same 


path as his journalist mother. Outspoken 
against violence since his teen years, Mr. Honan 
was drafted into the army during the Korean 
War but was granted status as a conscientious 
objector. He earned a master’s degree at the 
University of Virginia and authored several 
books, including Visions of Infamy: The Untold 
Story of How Journalist Hector C. Bywater 
Devised the Plans that Led to Pearl Harbor. He 
died on April 28, 2014, leaving his wife of 37 
years, Nancy Burton, as well as a daughter, two 
sons, and two grandchildren. 


1954 

Ricarda “Ricky” Clark was a noted Ohio quilt 
historian who published seven books and eight 
papers in Timeline Magazine for the Ohio 
Historical Society. She received the 
Distinguished Ohioana Citation for lifelong 
service to the preservation of Ohio’s material 
arts and was cited for her service to Ohio by the 
Ohio Senate. Active in Oberlin community 
affairs, she was involved in the earliest stage of 
Firelands Association of Visual Arts, where she 
initiated 25 years ago the biannual exhibition 
of contemporary quilts, “The Artist as Quilt 
Maker.” Ms. Clark was active in the choir of her 
church, First Church in Oberlin UCC. A music 
major at Oberlin College, she had additional 
training in choral conducting at Union 
Theological Seminary in New York. Ms. Clark 
died February 21, 2014, leaving two sons, three 
grandchildren, and a great-grandson. She was 
survived by her husband of 59 years, David 
Clark ’55, who died one month later (see 
Faculty, Staff, and Friends listing). 


‘Ey! 

Dr. Gabriel Frommer and his family left his 
native Budapest in 1939 and settled in 
Cincinnati two years later. He earned his 
master’s degree and PhD at Brown University 
and was a postdoctoral fellow at the National 
Institutes of Health and Yale University. Dr. 
Frommer was a member of the faculty of 
Indiana University’s Department of 
Psychological and Brain Sciences since 1964. 
He died March 22, 2014, leaving his wife, Sara 
Hoskinson Frommer ’58, and two sons. = 
Elizabeth Lau earned a master’s degree in 
social work at Case Western Reserve University 
and devoted more than three decades to social 
work, conducting research on elder abuse that 
led to federal regulations aimed at protecting 
vulnerable seniors. An active member of the 
Unitarian Society of Cleveland for 50 years, she 


served with the Star Island family for more 
than four years through her involvement with 
the annual Institute on Religion in an Age of 
Science. Ms. Lau was also an award-winning 
watercolor painter and designer; her mural, Joy, 
has appeared at an intersection of her home- 
town of Cleveland Heights since the 1970s. She 
died March 7, 2014, leaving many loved ones. 


1958 

Sandra Lee Kremer earned a master’s of social 
work degree at the University of Houston and 
served as a clinical social worker. She established 
a private practice in Hendersonville, N.C., in 
1990. She supervised graduate student clinicians 
nationwide and provided low-cost training for 
nonprofit and community health-care providers 
She served on the board of the YMCA of 
Western North Carolina, performed extensive 
hospice work, and conducted parent education 
and bereavement workshops. She also sang in 
the Carolina Concert Choir and the Asheville 
Symphony Chorus, played on several U.S. 
Tennis Association tennis teams, and swam at 
the National Senior Games. Ms. Kremer died 
April 23, 2014, leaving a son, a daughter, and six 
grandchildren. 


aS55 

Ruth Marks Gutmann earned a master’s degree 
at Johns Hopkins University and studied at the 
Albert Einstein College of Medicine and the 
New York College of Medicine in Valhalla. She 
married Ralph Gutmann in 1960, had three 
children, and taught biology and chemistry for 
several years at the high school in her home- 
town of New Rochelle, N.Y. The family moved 
to Israel in 1977 and settled south of Tel Aviv 
for several years before returning to New 
Rochelle in 1983 and eventually to Lenox, 
Mass., where they remained active in retire- 
ment. Ms. Gutmann died on March 21, 2014, 
leaving her husband of 54 years, three children, 
and six grandchildren. = After teaching English 
literature at Tunghai University in Taiwan as an 
Oberlin Shansi representative, Dr. Bill Ratliff 
returned to the U.S. and earned a PhD in 
history focused on China and Latin America 
from the University of Washington Far Eastern 
Institute. In 1969, he began his lifetime career 
at Stanford University’s Hoover Institution, 
where he traveled widely in Asia and Latin 
America and wrote commentaries on history 
and politics for major U.S. and foreign 
newspapers. A French horn player during his 
college years, Dr. Ratliff enjoyed classical music 


and wrote music reviews and features for the 
L.A. Times and Opera News. Dr. Ratliff died 
April 11, 2014, from injuries sustained in an 
accident. He leaves his wife, Lynn °59, two 


daughters, three sons, and three granddaughters. 


1962 

Mary Alice Evans earned a bachelor’s degree in 
French from Oberlin. She continued her Gallic 
studies with a master’s degree from the 
University of Neuchatel in Switzerland and a 
master’s of arts in teaching degree from Johns 
Hopkins University. A resident of Washington, 
D.C., she died March 1, 2014. 


1964 

Allison Weed Herrick earned a bachelor’s 
degree in voice from the conservatory and was 
a member of the Oberlin College Choir that 
toured the Soviet Union in 1964, amid the 
height of the Cold War. Ms. Herrick died April 
23, 2014. 


1965 

With a degree in theology from Oberlin and a 
bachelor of science in nursing from the 
University of Akron, Rev. Ardella Hager was a 
heralded faculty member in the nursing 
program at Kent State University’s Tuscarawas 
campus for 25 years. She was ordained by the 
United Methodist Church in 1969 and was an 
active member of St. Paul’s United Methodist 
Church for more than 50 years. Rev. Hager 
died March 10, 2014. 


1967 

William Emmett Anderson was the longtime 
host of Bird Calls and Walking Dr. Bill’s R&B 
Survey on WRUW radio in Cleveland. He 
started at the station in 1971, hosting jazz, folk, 
freeform, and R&B programs. He attended 
Oberlin and was a graduate of Cleveland State 
University and Kent State University, where he 
earned a master’s degree in library science. He 
retired in 2011 from his position as the senior 
subject librarian for the Fine Arts & Special 
Collections Department of the Cleveland 
Public Library. Mr. Anderson volunteered at 
the Rock and Roll Hall of Fame library and 
archives and the Cleveland Museum of Art, and 
he was a charter member of the Northeast 
Ohio Jazz Society. He died April 9, 2014, 
leaving many loved ones. = Raised in 
Barrington, R.L, Dr. Judith Carpenter Bryan 
earned a PhD at the University of Florida and 
worked for the St. Johns River Water 
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Management District until her retirement. She 
enjoyed traveling across the Americas, and she 
nurtured a lifelong passion for birding. She 


died January 9, 2014, leaving family and friends. 


# Dr. William Clyde King earned a PhD in 
anthropology at Northwestern University and 
taught at Cal State Northridge before accepting 
a position at the University of Pittsburgh. Upon 
retiring, he served as chairman of the Bradley 
Center, a youth home in Pittsburgh. He was an 
avid collector of many things, especially cars, 
baseball cards, wines, and art. Over the years, 
he donated pieces of his art collection to 
Oberlin’s Allen Memorial Art Museum and the 
Brewster Ladies’ Library. He moved to Cape 
Cod in 2004 and served in recent years on the 
board of Friends of Pleasant Bay. Dr. King died 
March 4, 2014, leaving his wife, Virginia Judson 
Iannini, two sons, and a grandson. 


1970 

Dr. Robert Elliot Davidson earned a PhD in 
sociology at the University of Chicago in 1980. 
A voracious reader, a fan of folk musician Pete 
Seeger, and a strong advocate for people with 
disabilities, he was executive director of the 
Eastern Regional Mental Health Board in 
Connecticut, leading the board’s evaluation, 
education, and advocacy initiatives to improve 
state-funded programs for people with mental 
illness. He also served numerous advocacy 
organizations, nonprofit boards, and commis- 
sions. Dr. Davidson died March 17, 2014, 
leaving his wife, Marjorie Blizard, and family 
and friends. 


1972 

Dr. Daryll M. Anderson earned a master’s 
degree in English at the University of Louisville 
and an MD at the University of Kentucky. She 
practiced medicine at Central State Hospital in 
Louisville. Dr. Anderson lived in Golden, Colo., 
until her death on August 29, 2012. 


1974 

Dr. David A. Yeagley, well known for his 
outspoken right-wing political commentary, 
maintained a blog for his opinions and his 
musical compositions up to his final weeks of 
life. He spent his life in his native Oklahoma 
and rose to prominence as an author of fiction 
and nonfiction literature. In 2004, he created 
the Bad Eagle Foundation, a nonprofit 
dedicated to promoting the work of Native 
American classical composers. Dr. Yeagley died 
on March 11, 2014. 


ofS Fay 

Dale Robert Shifler developed his musical 
voice while earning a bachelor’s degree from 
the Oberlin Conservatory and a master’s degree 
in music from the New England Conservatory. 
He played the organ in many states and in 
Washington, D.C., where he taught piano. Up 
until his death, he was the organist at St. Peter’s 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in Clear Spring, 
Md. Mr. Shifler died January 10, 2014, leaving 
many loved ones. 


1984 

After attending Oberlin and the University of 
Notre Dame, Michael Coticchia began his legal 
career at Arter & Hadden and devoted the next 
24 years to applied industrial technologies, 
retiring as the company’s chief human 
resources and administrative officer. He lived 
with his family in Rocky River, Ohio, where he 
was a board member of the American Red 
Cross, Midtown Cleveland, and Applewood 
Centers. He was fluent in Russian, French, and 
Italian. Mr. Coticchia died May 1, 2014. He is 
survived by his wife, Lori, and five children. 


1987 

Dr. Lindsey Wells Powell was a professor of 
anthropology at Western Kentucky University 
and Temple University. For six years, he was 
also codesigner, director, and chief instructor of 
a summer field school in Tokyo. While at 
Oberlin he studied everything from great 
literature and physics to computer science and 
violin. He earned a master’s of arts degree in 
organization theory from the University of 
Chicago and a PhD from Temple in four-field, 
cultural, and visual anthropology. In addition 
to his great interest in Japanese social move- 
ments, he studied filmmaking at Columbia 
College and the School of the Art Institute in 
Chicago, where he worked as a video producer 
and archivist. Dr. Powell died February 19, 
2014, leaving his wife, Chunmei Du, and a son. 


1989 

A native of the Washington area, Stephen R. 
Dinion was a longtime percussionist and 
timpanist for the Hawaii Symphony Orchestra, 
with whom he’d played since 1992. He also 
performed in other ensembles and taught 
music in his studio and at the University of 
Hawaii at Manoa. He was active in political 
groups advocating on behalf of workers and 
gay rights. Mr. Dinion died in Honolulu May 
13, 2014. 


ENDQUOTES 


"An 18-year-old kid got a 

call from his mom while | was 
on stage, so he let me talk to 
her. That kid is probably 
grounded now. Sorry, kid." 


Tweet from edge-pushing 
stand-up comic Curtis Cook ‘12 
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Cynthia Hogan ‘79, former deputy assistant to 

the president and counsel to the vice president of 
the United States, who was named the National 
Football League's senior vice president of 

public policy and government affairs in September 


“Of course I like 
art, I went to 
goddamn Oberlin.” 


Baltimore Mayor Stephanie Rawlings-Blake ‘92, 
responding to a reporter's question 


“I’ve been blessed. 
with the 
opportunity to 
attend some 
of the nation’s best 
schools. 

I know what 
academic rigor 
and outstanding 
institutions 

are supposed to 
look like.” 


Paul Quinn College President Michael Sorrell ‘88, 
regarding dramatic changes he is making 
to the historically black college in Dallas, Texas 


“Would you want 
the Falcons 
playing with one 
quarterback?” 


Atlanta Symphony Orchestra music director 

and Oberlin professor of conducting Robert Spano ‘84, 
explaining why the orchestra's management 

should not cut its full-time musicians 


“About to talk to 
@AlisonBechdel for 
@Studio360 show & 
realized: a «plurality« 

of the most talented 
people I know graduated 
Oberlin 1971-2008.” 


Radio host and novelist Kurt Anderson via Twitter 


“My first Oberlin 
football game. 
I wish I could 
say I was eating 
a veggie dog.” 
#excited 
#disappointed #oberlin 
#football #knowlton 
#albino #squirrel 


Enjoygram post from Liz Huff ‘10 (@ecarvajalhuff), 
about attending the first football game in the Austin E. 
Knowlton Athletics Complex 


"WHEN | READ 
IT, | THOUGHT, 
THANK 

GOD I'M 
DIRECTING IT, 
BECAUSE 

'D SHOOT 
MYSELF 

IF |HAD TO 
ACT IN IT” 


Associate Professor of Theater Matthew Wright, 
about the difficulty of acting in the play Spirits 
to Enforce this fall at Cleveland Public Theater 
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